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FROM THE AUTHOR 


International affairs as a whole and Soviet for- 
eign policy in particular are the focus of attention 
worldwide. This is only natural. 

The nuclear age—an age of mounting global 
problems, of increasing economic and cultural re- 
lations, of growing exchanges of information, of 
closer ties between nations and between people— 
has created a situation in which humanity has 
begun to become aware of itself as an integral 
whole for the first time in its history. And, although 
our world is clearly divided, composed of diverse 
states and full of contradictions, the unity and 
interdependence of countries and peoples, and 
their common fate are becoming a tangible reality. 

One can no longer live a secluded life, retreating 
into one’s shell. Nothing happening on earth, 
whether nearby or far away, bypasses you. In one 
way or another, everything happening nowadays is 
everybody's concern. 

Not so long ago few had heard of the Falkland 
(Malvina) Islands. And Fiji was known for the 
most part only by philatelists. The word “Chad” to 
many sounded merely as something exotic. And 
who had heard of Rarotonga, Tlatelolco or 
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Esquipulas? But today virtually everybody as- 
sociates the Malvinas with the tragedy of war; the 
coup d'etat in Fiji made front-page news in news- 
papers throughout the world; and the conflict in 
Chad caused widespread alarm, arousing fear of a 
great conflagration. The treaties on nuclear-free 
zones in the South Atlantic and Central America, 
and the peace treaty in Central America have made 
Rarotonga, Tlatelolco and Esquipulas famous 
worldwide as peace cities. 

On waking up in the morning and hearing the 
latest news on radio or television, people all over 
the world, people of different nationalities, races 
and convictions ask themselves and one another: 
“What is the state of the world; has it changed 
overnight? Has it become more tense, or is there 
greater hope that we may lead a quiet and normal 
life?” 

These are natural questions. For the world has 
long been sick with a sort of fever, even after more 
than four decades since the end of World War II. It 
is the fever of confrontation, tension and the arms 
race. 

But in the last few years there have been some 
signs of changes for the better, although the heart- 
beat of the planet is still quick and uneven. 
Everybody is wondering whether this is the begin- 
ning of a recovery or just another pause between 
outbreaks of military tension. There is growing 
interest in international problems. 

Along with this, there is an awareness among 
people—even those who are far from being sym- 
pathetic with socialism—that the wind that is begin- 
ning to blow away the thunderclouds of military 
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danger comes from the East, primarily from the 
Soviet Union. 

The process of perestroika (restructuring) now 
under way in the Soviet Union has given rise to 
fresh interest in Soviet policy, both home and 
foreign, and also to all kinds of expectations. For 
the majority of people these are optimistic expec- 
tations, hopes for peace. For a small but influential 
minority that represents a section of the ‘‘strong 
men” of the Western world, these are expectations 
for the worse, for they fear cuts in military profits 
and the loss of their influence. 

But, we repeat, everybody is taking heed of 
Moscow's voice and initiatives in one way or 
another. Everybody understands that what is hap- 
pening in the Soviet Union is closely linked with 
what is happening in the world and is having an 
impact on it. This impact, furthermore, is not 
merely of a transient nature, but is affecting the 
tendencies and_ prospects. of __ international 
development. 

A reader of these lines might think: “The 
Russians are again trying to exaggerate their role 
and importance.’ Another reader may see in the 
above a testimony of ‘Soviet hegemonism.”’ But 
that is not the case at all. 

The Soviet people are naturally aware that ever 
since the Great October Socialist Revolution, now 
more than 70 years ago, everything taking place in 
their country is of national as well as international 
significance. Realization of this fact gives us a 
sense of greater responsibility. Responsibility for all 
our actions. Responsibility both before our 
Motherland and all of humanity. 
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Our constant aim is to do as much as possible in 
our own country for the good of man, for the cause 
of peace and social progress. This has been the 
aspiration of every generation of Soviet people 
since the October Revolution. This desire is under- 
standable: if what we do domestically affects inter- 
national affairs, how can we be indifferent to the 
trends in these affairs, to the development of the 
international situation? We are equally concerned 
about our own and international affairs, for we see 
them as being completely interconnected. 

In writing this booklet, | have tried to satisfy the 
interest that is being shown in our country, pri- 
marily in its activities on the international scene. In 
so doing | have been guided by the most frequent 
questions | have heard asked during various meet- 
ings, talks and discussions | have attended. 

The dynamism and swiftness with which events 
unfold in today’s international life have not made 
my task any easier, for barely does a book come off 
the press. before it is outstripped by life. 

For this reason | have tried to avoid transient 
issues, facts and figures, choosing such subjects 
and themes in which there is long-term interest. 

Needless to say, this has not been easy to do. 
But the last few years have seen quite a few new 
phenomena, processes and tendencies of funda- 
mental importance that are not of a passing nature. 
Understanding them can help people to find their 
bearings in the fast-flowing torrent of day-to-day 
affairs and events. 

By taking a look at the current thinking of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union (as ex- 
pressed in the decisions of the 27th Party 
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Congress, of the 19th All-Union Party Conference, 
of the plenary meetings of the CPSU Central 
Committee, in material on the 70th anniversary of 
the October Revolution, in the works of General 
Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee and 
Chairman of the Presidium of the USSR Supreme 
Soviet Mikhail Gorbachev and other Party and 
state leaders) the reader can learn much of interest 
essential for understanding the Soviet Union's 
view of the problems facing the world and its 
approach to them. 

So it is precisely these views and approaches 
which | have set out to elucidate. And in doing so | 
will also, quite frankly, be trying to carry out 
polemics with our opponents who do not agree 
with us. 


PERESTROIKA AND THE NEED 
FOR PEACE 


Perestroika in the Soviet Union began with the 
April 1985 plenary meeting of the CPSU Central 
Committee. Major changes have since taken place 
in the life of the country. Some of them are im- 
mediately visible, while others are more under the 
surface; their consequences will not be felt till later 
on. But that changes are occurring has been 
recognized by everybody both inside and outside 
the country, by the advocates of socialism as well 
as its opponents. 

It was also, if you'll recall, in 1985 or thereabouts 
that changes began to take place on the inter- 
national scene too. Developments there were, as 
always, complex and contradictory. Yet, their mul- 
tifacetedness increasingly pointed to a sequence of 
actions, facts and turns which were indisputably of 
a positive nature and which consolidated the basis 
for the peaceful development of civilization. This, 
too, was universally recognized by ail, especially 
after the conclusion of the Soviet-American INF 
treaty. 

Now let us ask ourselves this question: Was this 
a coincidence or was it a case of interrelated 
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processes? Before answering, let's examine the 
matter. 

First, about perestroika. What is perestroika? 
What gave rise to it? What is its essence? To 
answer these questions we must first take a brief 
look at some historical events. 


From the October Seven decades have 


Revolution to passed since the 1917 
perestroika October Revolution estab- 
lished socialism in = our 
country. In November 


1987 our people, together with their friends, with 
all who seek humanity's progress, celebrated the 
70th anniversary of that revolution. They did so 
with a sense of rightful pride. 

At the same time, the 7Oth anniversary of the 
October Revolution became a moment of reflec- 
tion, when the Soviet people once again looked 
back on their past to ponder over the complex and 
contradictory turns in the development of their 
affairs and destinies. 

History placed our people in dire straits. Russia 
was a backward country. And building a socialist 
society was a very difficult task, especially since we 
were the first to do so. Moreover, for decades we 
were encircled by hostile forces. This encirclement 
gave us no peace. Take the military intervention by 
fourteen imperialist states in the years immediately 
following the Revolution. Take the Nazi invasion in 
1941, which brought our people so much disaster 
and suffering. 

Permit me a brief digression. In the West there 
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was and still is a great deal of talk about the danger 
of “Soviet aggression,” of a ‘Soviet invasion” in 
Europe or elsewhere. When responding to these 
insulting and absolutely groundless allegations, we 
usually refer to the nature of our policy and to our 
numerous firm statements about the defensive 
nature of our military strategy. To this we hear the 
objection: “But you have weapons, don’t you? A 
lot of weapons!”’ Of course we have weapons, but 
what is their purpose? It is relevant here to recall 
the past—the past we have just mentioned. Yes, 
we have fought. Our soldiers did come to Europe. 
But only in response to external aggression. In 
defending ourselves we routed those who wanted 
to destroy us. From the point of view of history the 
logical question is: Who should fear aggression 
and an invasion, the West or the East? 

Allow me to quote a relevant section from the 
new edition of the CPSU Programme that has so 
far gone unnoticed beyond the borders of the 
socialist countries: “From the standpoint of the 
country’s internal conditions our society does not 
need an army. But as long as there exists the 
danger of imperialism starting aggressive wars and 
military conflicts, the Party will be paying unflag- 
ging attention to enhancing the defence capacity 
of the USSR...” As long as there exists the 
danger—that’s the pertinent point. Once it disap- 
pears armaments will no longer be necessary to us. 

But back to our account. The years of war and 
years of postwar economic reconstruction took up 
nearly a quarter of the history of the Soviet state. 
And then there was the “cold war,” confrontation 
and the arms race with all their consequences. All 
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this could not but affect both the rates and forms 
of our development. 

It is not our intention, however, to impute all our 
problems solely to objective circumstances. In the 
course of socialist construction errors were made, 
at times very serious ones. There were dogmatic 
distortions of theory. There were gross violations of 
socialist legality and deviations from democratic 
principles. There was a primitive approach to the 
analysis of new phenomena. There were periods of 
passivity in the elaboration and particularly in the 
implementation of the necessary measures to de- 
velop our society. 

We are now speaking openly about all of this. 
We do so in order to better understand the sources 
of our present-day difficulties and our new tasks. 
We speak out in order to avoid mistakes in the 
future. We speak out in order to move forward 
more confidently. 

Our reflections about the past evoke diverse 
comments in other countries and even here in the 
Soviet Union. There is frequent talk, for example, 
about ‘attempts to rewrite history.” But history 
cannot be rewritten. The past can be reshaped only 
in fiction. Our task is not to remake the past but to 
see it more distinctly, clearly and above ail more 
truthfully. Perestroika is the lesson of truth, and the 
truth about today will be incomplete unless it 
includes the truth about yesterday. 

Some political commentators in the West paint 
our desire to restore the whole truth about the past 
as testimony of the “bankruptcy of socialism.” 
They present our entire history as a series of mis- 
takes and failures allegedly brought about by the 
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very essence of our system. | maintain that this is 
tantamount to the vilification of socialism. Its 
advocates show a_ fundamental lack of 
conscientiousness. 

The October Revolution and socialism saved our 
country. If the Revolution hadn’t occurred, Russia 
could have become a semi-colony of the biggest 
imperialist powers for a long time. It should be 
remembered that towards the end of World War | 
these powers were already planning to dismember 
Russia and divide it into several states dependent 
on them. The October Revolution and socialism 
preserved the independence of our country, de- 
fended its sovereignty and paved the way to re- 
markable progress for our people. 

None of the past seventy years was for naught. 
Whatever obstacles we had to overcome, whatever 
mistakes we made, socialism developed progres- 
sively. Formerly illiterate and barefoot, the country 
turned into a major cultural, scientific and indus- 
trial power. And we traversed this path within a 
historically short period of time—a feat no other 
nation has yet accomplished. A land torn by pov- 
erty, famine and unemployment has become a 
country where every citizen enjoys reliable social 
welfare. 

Without underestimating all that has been 
achieved, we are well aware that had it not been 
for the objective difficulties and subjective mis- 
takes, we could have done much more. Because of 
these difficulties and mistakes we failed to bring 
out fully all of socialism’s potential. We did not 
manage to make full use of its advantages. 

At the same time, all countries have at one time 
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or another encountered new problems that chal- 
lenged the established attitudes and existing cus- 
toms. In such periods it is necessary to think and 
act in a new way, as required by the realities in 
each country and in the world as a whole. We, 
however, were late in analyzing new phenomena, 
in solving new economic and social problems. 
Timely measures were not taken to perfect the 
structure of the national economy and methods of 
economic management. There was a delay in de- 
veloping a democratic political system of society. 
As a result, in the late 1970s and early 1980s the 
country’s progress slowed. If timely radical 
measures had not been taken to rectify the situ- 
ation, a crisis could have emerged. We could not 
afford, had no right, to let this happen. 

All these shortcomings were due not to the 
weakness of socialism but to an inadequate use of 
its potential. Understandably, this created for us— 
and for our friends, the friends of socialism 
abroad—certain difficulties. All this is true. But if 
we have managed to accomplish so much without 
making full use of the potential of our system, think 
how much we shall be able to do when these 
potentials are realized. 

Herein lies the principal objective of our per- 
estroika. Perestroika is our answer to the challenge 
of the times. After solving the old and new prob- 
lems that have accumulated, we want to mobilize 
and set into motion all of socialism’s potentials as a 
social system. This will accelerate anew the 
country’s development. This will raise our way of 
life to a qualitatively new, higher level. 

What, then, is perestroika? To begin with, 1'll 
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advance this formula: perestroika represents the 
present state of our society; it is a process; at the 
same time, it is a period of transition. Now let 
us interpret the formula. 


Perestroika: First, perestroika rep- 
plans and their resents the present 
realization state of our society. 


Yes, perestroika has really 

embraced all spheres of 
our life. The economy, politics, culture, morality, 
even people's daily life—all are being swept by 
changes. Tens of millions of Soviet citizens are 
actively involved in the work to achieve higher 
quality. A higher quality of our democracy. A 
higher quality of performance and products. A 
higher quality of social security, public health ser- 
vice and education. A higher quality of environ- 
mental protection. A higher quality of housing 
construction. A higher level of cultural develop- 
ment. In short, to achieve a higher quality of life for 
every Soviet person. 

Every day is bringing us numerous new things— 
from new plant directors elected by the employees 
to new undertakings in the social sphere; from 
innovations in engineering and technology to new 
names in literature; from new discoveries in science 
to new consumer items. To tell the truth, some- 
times one cannot keep up with everything new that 
is emerging. And a multitude of new initiatives are 
coming from the people. 

Foreigners often ask: ‘Surely not everybody is 
satisfied with what is happening?” Of course not. 
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There are those who are used to living according to 
the old yardsticks, to solving all questions by ad- 
ministrative means without consulting the people. 
There are some who lived quite well due to the 
imperfect methods of management and labour re- 
muneration. Then there are simply dishonest 
people who grew rich by illegal means, by ripping 
off society. All such people are against what is 
happening now. But let us point out at once that 
they don’t make up the majority; their resistance to 
perestroika is being overcome and will be over- 
come by the efforts of society as a whole. 

Any process of renovation is accompanied by a 
struggle, and perestroika, too, is a struggle. It is a 
struggle with the old, with the obsolete, with the 
conservative, with everything that hampers prog- 
ress. And, of course, it is a struggle against 
bureaucracy, the worst enemy of progress. 

Perestroika is being carried out on the basis of 
the programme and strategy elaborated and en- 
dorsed by the 27th Party Congress. But there are 
things that come up in its course that need clarify- 
ing, adjustments have to be made. In general, | 
must say that we have now become particularly 
aware of the truth of the dictum that the solution of 
one problem inevitably gives rise to several new 
ones. Life is dialectic. It cannot be otherwise. 

All existing problems, old and new, all the pro- 
cesses unfolding in society, all successes and dif- 
ficulties, the positive and the negative are being 
actively and widely discussed. Glasnost (open- 
ness) is anorm, a rule, a demand of the times in the 
life of Soviet society. Debates, arguments, dif- 
ferences of opinion at gatherings of various sorts 
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and in the press have become a characteristic 
feature of our everyday life. These discussions 
reveal a multitude of viewpoints, approaches and 
what can only be described as a pluralistic think- 
ing. This is good. It is a healthy process reflecting 
the increasing involvement of the people in resolv- 
ing all problems of life; in brief, it reflects the 
extension of the democratization of Soviet society. 

On the whole the Soviet Union is living through 
an exceptionally interesting and fascinating time. 
Perestroika has really come to represent the state 
and chief characteristic of our society. 

But, as | have also pointed out, perestroika is a 
process as well. The tremendous tasks that it 
poses cannot be carried out overnight. It will take 
at least one or two five-year-plan periods, if not 
more. 

This is not difficult to understand. Can the enor- 
mous potential of Soviet industry be modernized 
just like that? In the area of management old and 
obsolete mechanisms are being replaced by new 
ones based on the application of predominantly 
economic methods. This, too, cannot be done 
within a day. Large-scale tasks have been set in the 
social sphere, but their fulfilment is dependent on 
that of the first two. It will also take time to perfect 
our democratic system, although here the process 
is faster than in the economy. We do not intend to 
drag out the restructuring process. Nor do we 
intend to indulge in undue haste. 

Although perestroika is a long process, it has 
already produced the first results. The increased 
rate of economic development (though admittedly 
not as high as we would like it to be) has made it 
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possible to raise salaries, above all for teachers and 
doctors, as well as pensions for many categories of 
war and labour veterans, and state stipends to 
college, university and post-graduate students. The 
rate of housing construction has also gone up (by 
15 per cent during 1987 alone!), which is no- 
ticeable to every person who gets a new flat earlier 
than he hoped. The service sphere is beginning to 
improve as well. 

These are, of course, the very first steps and they 
do not yet represent the results of the major scien- 
tific and technological and economic measures 
that we have begun to carry out. They are the result 
of the work we have done to put things in order, to 
enhance labour discipline, to improve the organiz- 
ation of production. And without a doubt they 
reflect the establishment in society of the new 
atmosphere mentioned above. But the chief things 
are still to come. 

1987 marked the completion of a very important 
stage of perestroika, its first stage, in which its 
fundamental principles and concepts were worked 
out. Now that we have the philosophy, the plan 
and the strategy of perestroika we must implement 
the adopted measures. This next stage, which will 
last two or three years, we call critical. Our future 
development, its rate and pattern, will depend on 
what things are done now and how. 

On hearing the words “‘critical’’ and “decisive” in 
reference to this stage of our work, our ideological 
opponents ask: ‘If the assignments set for the next 
three years are not carried out, will it mean an end 
to perestroika?” 

We are not going to abandon perestroika. Since 
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we have really decided to elevate the life of society 
to a qualitatively new level, since we have really 
decided to enhance the attractiveness and prestige 
of socialism, we shall work towards these ends. We 
have no other way. 

This brings us to the third characteristic of per- 
estroika: perestroika is a period of transition. 
The transitional nature of perestroika is becoming 
particularly conspicuous now. We are switching 
over from extensive to intensive development, and 
from old to new technologies that are resource- 
and energy-saving and ecologically sound. We are 
proceeding from old, predominantly administrative 
methods of management to new, predominantly 
economic ones. We are passing from the principle 
“government in the interests of the people” to the 
principle “government by the people themselves.”’ 

In all spheres of our country’s life the old and the 
new are coexisting. And it has to be admitted that 
this is not always a peaceful coexistence. | have 
said already that perestroika is a struggle. Over the 
next few years this struggle may become sharper 
and more intense. But we are confident that it will 
end with the victory of the new, the victory of 
everything that personifies progress towards the 
communist future of our country. 

Why are we so sure of that? Because our plans 
are serious, scientific and realistic. Because the 
leaderships of the Party and of the country are 
united in their determination to realize these plans. 
And, needless to say, most of all because our 
people support perestroika, believe in it, and by 
their labour are striving to speed up the country’s 
onward march. 
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The basic cause of the failures of many of the 
well-intentioned undertakings we started in the 
past—including in the 1950s, 1960s and 1970s— 
is that they did not involve the people; the latter 
played no part in their implementation. Today, in 
the period of perestroika, the Party pins its hopes 
precisely on popular support. Actually, the word 
“support” is a bit inaccurate, for the Party is not 
merely relying on popular support, but on the 
people's active participation in discussions and 
decision-making, and on their initiative. The more 
initiatives come from them, the better it will be. To 
develop this initiative—herein lies the essence of 
the decisions of the 19th Party Conference on 
transforming our political system. 


Perestroika Here again certain Western 
and socialism critics must be answered. 

Their position is often as 
follows: perestroika is on the whole a good thing, 
but it is doomed to fail unless the principles of 
socialism are abandoned. These critics hold that no 
progress will be made unless public ownership of 
the means of production is done away with along 
with a planned economy. They furthermore say 
that the political structure of our society must be 
changed to allow for the establishment of an anti- 
socialist opposition. And, of course, they strongly 
advise that the role of the Party as the ideological 
and political leader of our society be nullified. 

The unacceptability of this advice to us has been 
expressed more than once. | want to repeat once 
again: We stand firmly on the soil of socialism and 
socialism alone. All of our achievements are due to 
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socialism. So it is understandable that the Soviet 
people will never give it up. 

There is another category of ‘‘advisers’’ who 
indulge in wishful thinking. They want to see a 
return to capitalism in what we are doing. They 
detect such signs in the transition of enterprises to 
self-financing and in individual labour activities. 
They look with hope to the development of various 
public or, as they are sometimes called, “informal” 
associations, thinking that they see there the in- 
ception of an opposition. 

Sometimes, by the way, even some of our close 
friends express certain doubts, fearful that some of 
our undertakings might harm socialism. 

Frankly speaking, such sceptics can be found 
here in the Soviet Union as well. 

It must be remembered, however, that every- 
thing we are doing within the framework of 
perestroika is nothing else but the develop- 
ment and continuation of the ideas of social- 
ism, of Lenin’s concept of a new society. In 
the past that concept failed for various reasons to 
find worthy reflection in practice and was some- 
how forgotten. 

After the Civil War Lenin said time and again that 
the economics of socialism must be founded on 
the principles of consistent and full-scale profit- 
and-loss accounting. And what is consistent and 
full-scale profit-and-loss accounting if not the 
transfer to self-financing and self-repayment of 
enterprises, to the development of mutually benefi- 
cial ties between them? What is it if not the transfer 
of the entire economy to predominantly economic 
methods of management, rather than predomi- 
nantly administrative ones? 
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Lenin also said that socialism cannot be built on 
enthusiasm alone. Socialism can be built only by 
combining the interests of every individual with the 
interests of society as a whole, material incentives 
with enthusiasm. Everything we are doing now is 
aimed precisely at bringing out every individual's 
potential, at stimulating people's initiative. For this 
purpose we are changing the methods of remuner- 
ation of labour and directly tying them in with the 
personal contribution of each to the common 
cause. It is for the same purpose that individual 
labour activities are being encouraged. 

{t was Lenin‘s dream that socialist society would 
one day become a nation of cooperators. He 
viewed state property as only one form of socialist 
property, though a very important one. And state- 
owned enterprises should be managed by their 
work collectives on behalf of society, for the sake 
of both their and the public interest. Yet even these 
principles were not realized in due measure. 
Alongside state property our country saw only one 
other form of cooperative socialist property, 
namely, the collective farms. And for a long time 
their independence as cooperatives was in many 
ways restricted. We have embarked in a big way on 
the path of developing cooperative forms of prop- 
erty in cities and towns as well as in the country, in 
production as well as in the service sphere. But 
everywhere, of course, it is socialist property, that 
is to say, exploitation of other people's labour is 
ruled out completely and categorically. 

Lenin said that socialism was the full blossoming 
of democracy. He said more than once that social- 
ism without democracy was impossible. By the 
democracy of socialism he meant the real power of 
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the people, socialist public self-government. 
Perestroika is aimed at realizing Lenin’s idea of 
fully developed socialist democracy. 

Obviously, what is meant is democracy in the 
political sphere. We have introduced a law making 
it compulsory that all decisions of fundamental 
importance undergo a public discussion before 
being adopted. We are working for a dramatic 
improvement in the work of the Soviets as the 
basic units of power both on the central and local 
levels. We are improving our electoral system in 
such a way as to ensure the election of the finest 
people to the Soviets—those who enjoy the trust 
of the population. We are trying to bring all ad- 
ministrative and managerial bodies permanently 
under dual control—by elective bodies and by the 
working people themselves, by the entire 
population. 

But, as required by Lenin and socialism itself, we 
are going further. We are ensuring complete de- 
mocracy in the sphere of production. | 
Directors, administrators, shop superintendents, 
foremen, team leaders—all will be elected. And the 
main manager who runs the enterprise on behalf of 
society as a whole will be the work collective. It is 
our conviction that nothing less than the full ex- 
tension of democracy to the sphere of production | 
will ensure the truly democratic functioning of the 
entire social system of socialism. 

Furthermore, the development of democracy 
presupposes changes in the functions of public 
organizations, too. While operating autonomously, 
each in its own sphere, they have received or are | 
receiving the right of legislative initiative. In some 
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cases they are also getting the right of veto. A law 
is being drafted under which decisions on a 
number of issues cannot be taken without the 
preliminary consent of the respective public or- 
ganizations. This primarily concerns the trade 
unions. 


Perestroika There is one more thesis of 
and man our ideological opponents 
that should be mentioned, 
especially since it is very widespread in the West. 
According to it, perestroika threatens the well- 
being of people. Some time ago, for example, 
Deutsche Welle reported in a broadcast (to the 
Soviet Union) that guaranteed employment was 
no longer being observed in the USSR, and that 
soon on top of everything else Soviet people 
would have to fear for their economic future. 

This is a blatant and malicious lie. It aims to sow 
doubt among Soviet people and to make the work- 
ing people in the West believe that socialism is no 
better than capitalism, that it also threatens people 
with all sorts of trouble, including unemployment. 

The fact is that perestroika’s value orien- 
tation is precisely the good of man. 

It is sometimes said in the West that the 
Russians merely want to increase their country’s 
economic power. This is alleged to be the sole 
purpose of perestroika. Yes, we certainly do want 
to accelerate the economic development of our 
country and build up its economic potential. 
Absolutely. But economic growth and the aug- 
mentation of the country’s industrial might are not 
ends in themselves. 
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It has always been our aim to create conditions 
for the all-round development of the individual. 
Understandably, at every stage the movement to- 
wards that goal depended on the available poten- 
tials. At the beginning we had to build a basis for 
our economy and ensure the country’s defence, 
and at the first stage of the development of our 
society these tasks necessarily came to the fore. 
Meanwhile, the social sphere developed on the 
“leftover” principle, as we put it, that is, what was 
left over from the development of industry and 
agriculture was used for the solution of social 
problems. At certain points in our history it was 
simply impossible to do otherwise, for example, in 
the period of industrialization, during World War I! 
and then during postwar reconstruction. But after- 
wards it became a bad habit. Now, for the first time 
in the history of our state we have radically 
changed our priorities. An active, sound social 
policy has become the priority trend in all 
our activities. 

Philosophically speaking, this can be expressed 
thus: Man, his interests and requirements, 
the ensuring of increasing possibilities 
for his all-round development—this is not 
only the long-term goal, but now also the 
starting point of all our plans and con- 
cepts. 

Today we are still unable to do everything that 
we would like to do. We say frankly that per- 
estroika requires great efforts—from the entire 
nation and from each citizen. And the Soviet 
people understand that well. The Party Central 
Committee, the government, the newspapers and 
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magazines receive thousands of letters from cit- 
izens saying that they are willing to do a lot to 
make sure that things move forward and not stay in 
one place. 

Such a mood is quite understandable. Our 
people are confident that perestroika will bring 
tangible social results. They can be summarized as 
follows. 

First, perestroika will lead to a higher standard 
of living for the people, to better living conditions 
and recreational facilities, to greater access to cul- 
ture. The planned transformations, including price 
changes and the very principles of price formation, 
will be carried out in such a way that living stan- 
dards will not suffer. 

Second, perestroika will ensure an all-round 
rise in the level of general and vocational edu- 
cation, of the training and retraining of the working 
people. 

Third, perestroika will also be accompanied by 
changes in the structure of employment. A section 
of the working people will move from the produc- 
tion sphere to the service and cultural spheres. The 
administrative-managerial apparatus will be re- 
duced substantially. But full employment will def- 
initely be ensured. We shall have no unemploy- 
ment. 

Fourth, perestroika envisages the accelerated 
solution of major social problems on a national 
scale especially such problems as housing short- 
ages and the shortcomings of the public health 
service, and the educational and social security 
systems. 

In other words, far from undermining the 
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chief gain of our social system—the people's 
social protection—perestroika will streng- 
then it to a considerable extent. Confidence of 
every person in his future has been, is and will 
remain the principal characteristic of the socialist 
way of life. 


Perestroika and At last we can get to the 
the preservation question put at the begin- 
of peace ning of this chapter: What 

is perestroika? | shall 


answer by quoting Mikhail 
Gorbachev: ‘The end result of perestroika is clear 
to us. It is a thorough renewal of every aspect of 
Soviet life; it is giving socialism the most progres- 
sive forms of social organization; it is the fullest 
exposure of the humanist nature of our social 
system in its crucial aspects—economic, social, 
political and moral.”’* 

This definition explicitly points to the closest 
connection between perestroika, the revitalization 
of the internal life of our society, and the USSR’‘s 
foreign policy. 

It is perfectly clear that Soviet foreign policy 
must fully embody the same value orien- 
tation as perestroika, the value orientation 
characteristic of the home policy of the 
CPSU and the Soviet state. 

Pointing specifically to the interrelation between 
perestroika and foreign policy, Mikhail Gorbachev 
said: “It seems important to me that in ... other 


* Mikhail Gorbachev, Perestroika. New Thinking for Our 
Country and the World, Harper and Row Publishers, N.Y., 1987, 
p. 35. 
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countries, people should have a clear idea of our 
priorities. If the main thing for us, the Soviet 
people, is to develop the economy, social relations, 
and democracy, then this also determines our 
interests in the international arena and our foreign 
policy interests—above all, the interest in peace— 
and in a stable international situation that would 
make it possible to concentrate attention and re- 
sources on peaceful creative work.’’* 

The orientation of Soviet policy towards peace in 
word and deed is being increasingly recognized 
everywhere in the world. The reaction to our in- 
itiatives is a different matter. | am not speaking of 
the practical reaction of politicians, many of whom 
are obviously bewildered and don’t know what to 
do. | mean political-ideological reaction, which, 
unfortunately, is very often tantamount to the 
following. 

It is sometimes said that right now “‘the 
Russians” want peace, that they need it in view of 
their internal political and particularly their econ- 
omic difficulties. Once they have coped with these 
difficulties, however, once they have achieved dy- 
namic internal growth, they will abandon the idea 
of peace and switch to an expansionist policy. 

Perhaps some really believe this, while others are 
obviously indulging in speculation. Both are ab- 
solutely wrong for several reasons. 

Let us first look at the purely pragmatic side of 
the matter. There is no doubt that military expendi- 
ture, which is enormous, is no gift to our economy. 


* Mikhail Gorbachev, A Time for Peace, Richardson and 
Steirman, New York, 1985, p. 244. 
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It is a forced burden on it. If there were no military 
spending or if it were less, it would be easier for us 
to tackle our economic tasks and we could achieve 
Our aims sooner. 

We do not regard the lowering of the level of the 
arms race and disarmament as a breathing space 
before launching a new spiral in military prepara- 
tions, but as a means of resolving constructive, 
peaceful tasks. But this is not the main thing. 
However strong our desire to solve domestic prob- 
lems as quickly as possible, that is not what de- 
termines our peaceful policy. What then does de- 
termine it? 

In answering that, | would like, to begin with, to 
point to the following axiom, which is shared 
today not only by Marxists: the foreign and domes- 
tic policies of any country constitute an integral 
and indissoluble whole. A state’s international be- 
haviour is determined by its dominant socio- 
economic order, by who is in power there, by the 
interests of the society's ruling forces. This is true 
of the socialist states too, including the Soviet 
Union. 

Before the October Revolution of 1917 the 
“right” of the rich and powerful was in general the 
usual norm of international relations. After taking 
the helm of state into their own hands, the working 
people of Russia immediately and resolutely re- 
jected that “norm” and the entire policy based on 
it. What replaced it and why? 

The constructive and diligent nature of the work- 
ing class and the pattern of its production ac- 
tivities (which is macro-social and embraces the 
interests and requirements of the entire society) 
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determine the moral norms, the essence and 
character of its methods and means of activity. 
Engels in his day said of the working people: 
“Their whole disposition and movement is essen- 
tially humanitarian...”"* This humanism of the 
working class, of the labouring men in the broader 
sense of the word, is seen primarily in their totally 
negative attitude towards all manifestations of 
armed violence for the sake of egoistic, inhuman 
and undemocratic aims; to put it more abstractly, it 
is seen in its desire (as far as possible) to do 
without armed force altogether. With this in mind, 
Marx wrote about the future that the international 
principle of the new society created by the pro- 
letariat would be peace, precisely because every 
nation’s ‘ruler will be everywhere the same— 
Labour!’’** 

It is quite natural that the worker-peasant govern- 
ment created by the October Revolution (a govern- 
ment of the labouring people) embarked on a 
new foreign policy right away. Which one? The 
answer to this question is given by the Decree on 
Peace, written by Lenin and adopted immediately 
after the victory of the October Revolution. The 
adoption of this decree, and subsequently of the 
Decree on Land, which transferred the land from 
the landlords to the peasants, marked the begin- 
ning of the practical implementation of the pro- 
gramme for transition to socialism. There began the 
realization of the aspirations which had prompted 


* K. Marx and F. Engels, Collected Works, Lawrence and 
Wishart, London, Vol. 6, p. 6. 
** K. Marx and F. Engels, Co/fected Works, Progress Publishers, 
Moscow, 1986, Vol. 22, p. 7. 
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the people of Russia to overthrow the autocracy 
and then, after becoming convinced that the bour- 
geois government was incapable of solving the 
country’s problems, the capitalist system as well. 

So the Decree on Peace was the first enactment 
of the Soviet government. Could it have been 
otherwise? Let us recall: the Revolution began at 
the height of World War I. The country was worn 
out from that slaughter. The people were yearning 
for peace. So as things stood it was vital to resolve 
the question of foreign policy: it was a question of 
saving the country. 

At the same time, the question of ending the 
war, in addition to being essential as regards the 
interests and demands of all nations, was urgent 
from the international point of view. By raising the 
question and proposing a radical solution to it, the 
new-born Soviet government was fulfilling both its 
national and internationalist duty. 


The Decree on While the reader may 
Peace and our time agree that the Decree on 
Peace was a great event 
back in 1917, he may question the validity of re- 
calling it now, seventy years later. But its signifi- 
cance continues, because the Decree on Peace 
was the first and, in essence, remains a vital 
and principled declaration of the intentions 
of history's first socialist state regarding its 
actions in the world arena. In it, the socialist 
principles and norms of foreign policy can be 
traced. 
By way of illustration, I'll begin by quoting these 
words from Lenin’s document: “The government 
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considers it the greatest of crimes against 
humanity [author's emphasis] to continue this 
war over the issue of how to divide among the 
strong and rich nations the weak nationalities they 
have conquered...’’* Thus for the first time in 
the history of civilization a war of ag- 
gression and conquest was stigmatized 
officially—in a state enactment—as ‘‘the 
greatest of crimes against humanity.” 

This definition sounds absolutely up-to-date. 
Just take, for example, the Nuremberg trial. 
Doesn't Lenin’s formulation have something in 
common with the clauses of the Nuremberg 
Indictment, which recognized fascism’s war 
against the peoples and aggressive wars in general 
as a crime against humanity? Isn’t the same idea set 
forth in many documents of the UN General 
Assembly? 

The words in Lenin’s decree about the criminal 
nature of aggressive wars are particularly forceful 
in our nuclear age. For a war involving nuclear and 
other modern weapons would mean a catastrophe 
for all mankind. It would be the greatest crime 
imaginable. 

So we can see that the first clause of Lenin's 
Decree on Peace is still of fundamental importance 
and is also relevant to our time—it is a resolute 
condemnation on a state level of wars of 
aggression and conquest as criminal and in- 
human actions. 

The Decree’s second clause defines the aim of 
socialism’s foreign policy as the achieve- 
ment of a just and democratic peace. “By a 


* V.4. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 26, p. 250. 
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just or democratic peace, for which the over- 
whelming majority of the working class and other 
working people of all the belligerent countries, 
exhausted, tormented and racked by the war, are 
craving ... the government means an immediate 
peace without annexations (i.e., without the 
seizure of foreign lands, without the forcible in- 
corporation of foreign nations) and without 
indemnities."* 

Lenin also explains the meaning of annexation in 
the document, describing it as the suppression or 
violation of the right of each nation to be its own 
master, that is, the suppression of the right of 
nations to self-determination. In other words, ac- 
cording to Lenin, the key prerequisite for a just and 
democratic peace is respect for the right of nations 
to determine their future freely. Isn't this demand 
also quite relevant today, when the suppression of 
the right of nations to self-determination has 
become, to all intents and purposes, the basic 
principle of the policy of imperialism? 

But this is not the only point. By proclaiming the 
concept of peace without annexations, Lenin for- 
mulated, as it were, the key principle of democratic 
international relations, the building of which 
became possible in the new conditions created by 
the victory of the Socialist Revolution in Russia. 
Peace without annexations based on strict respect 
for and observance of the rights of every nation 
implies international relations founded on the 
equality of all countries and mutual respect 
for each other’s rights and interests. 

Lenin applied that principle to all countries, 


* V. 1. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 26, p. 249 
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that is, to relations between revolutionary Russia 
and the capitalist powers as well. Revolutionary 
Russia proposed establishing peaceful and 
equitable relations with all countries, with 
mutual respect for each other's rights and inter- 
ests. This is the third basic idea of the Decree on 
Peace. 

As a matter of fact, it contains the fundamental 
principles which, after being defined more com- 
prehensively and precisely, were to form the core 
of Lenin's concept of peaceful coexistence of 
states with different social systems. 

The Decree on Peace was addressed ‘both to 
the governments and to the peoples.” It expressed 
the firm intention of history's first socialist state to 
conduct an open policy, to ‘act openly in full view 
of the whole people,’ and to help ‘the peoples to 
intervene in questions of war and peace.” This is 
what Lenin told the Congress of Soviets when 
presenting the draft of the Decree: ‘‘We are com- 
bating the deception practised by governments 
which pay lip-service to peace and justice, but in 
fact wage annexationist and predatory wars."’* 

And later on, having in mind Soviet Russia’s 
relations with the capitalist powers, he said: “We 
should not and must not give the governments an 
opportunity ... of concealing from the peoples the 
reason why they are being sent to the shambles... 
we shall make ail the terms known to the people. 
We shall confront all the governments with our 
terms, and let them give an answer to their 
people.”’** 


* V.1. Lenin. Cof/lected Works, Vol. 26, p. 252. 
** /bid., p. 255. 
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This is what prompted the Decree's call to 
abandon secret diplomacy, to make the sphere of 
foreign policy open to the masses, to their partici- 
pation and to their verification. The concluding 
section of that historic document contained a 
direct appeal to the peoples of the belligerent 
countries, primarily to those of Britain, France and 
Germany, to “help us to conclude’ peace 
successfully.’’* 

Thus the fourth idea set forth by Lenin in his 
Decree on Peace was that a democratic peace 
could be achieved by democratic methods, by 
combining the foreign policy acts of the proletarian 
state with the actions of the masses of the people. 
Given today’s broadly popular international peace 
movement, the contemporary relevance of this idea 
is easy to see. 

The propositions of the Decree on Peace began 
to be implemented immediately. After a long diplo- 
matic, political and even military struggle, the Brest 
Peace Treaty was signed. It was a predatory treaty; 
Lenin called it an “unhappy peace.” Serious con- 
cessions had to be made for the sake of preserving 
Soviet power and the newly born socialism. All this 
might not have happened had the Western allies 
responded to the appeal of the Soviet leadership 
and agreed at once to hold peace talks with 
Germany without delay. The responsibility for the 
resulting misfortune, which fell to the young Soviet 
Republic's lot, rested largely with the Western 
powers. 

The Brest Peace Treaty brought Russia out of the 


* V. 1. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 26, p. 252. 
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world war, gave it a breathing space and enabled it 
to embark upon socialist transformations. It also 
had enormous international political significance. 
The Brest Peace Treaty speeded up the end 
of World War I. It frustrated the West's plans to 
continue that war in order not only to overrun 
Germany but also to enslave and possibly dis- 
member Russia. 

In distant 1917 Russia’s Bolsheviks dared to go 
against the whole world and raised the banner of 
resolute struggle against war. Ever since then this 
struggle has not ceased for a moment. It is going 
on throughout the world, drawing into its orbit all 
peoples, all social and political forces. 

Throughout the last seven decades the 
principal trend in Soviet foreign policy has 
invariably kept to the general line worked 
out by Lenin, which is the principled orientation 
towards peace inherent in the very nature of the 
socialist system. And there is no reason to believe 
that anything will change here: the very nature of 
our system, which rules out profiteering on the 
arms race and the plunder of other nations, makes 
it impossible for such a change to take place. 
Perestroika will further enhance and deepen the 
humanist and peaceable nature of our system. 

This brings us to the second reason showing the 
utter groundlessness of supposing that the Soviet 
Union will abandon its orientation towards peace. 
I'm talking about the state of the present-day 
world, our analysis of that and the conclusions 
drawn by the Soviet leadership on its basis. 
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Even in ancient times man noticed the change- 
ableness of the world and the mobility of being. 
You can't enter one and the same river twice, they 
would say. 

In the 20th century the world began to change 
with unprecedented speed. Everything is 
changing—the very face of the world and the 
conditions in which it exists. What should be our 
attitude to these changes? 

A fictional character comes to my mind (he 
seems to have been depicted from real life). Being 
dedicated heart and soul to the Victorian age but 
actually living in the Britain of the 1940s, he 
decided to totally ignore his surroundings. The 
newspapers he read daily were fifty years old. And 
he would relive what had long passed, rejoice over 
the past successes of the “‘ruler of the seas,’ grieve 
over its increasingly frequent defeats... He died 
when a Nazi bomb exploded in the port of London. 

So for failing to take heed of reality one is 
punished by history itself, by life itself. It has to be 
said that sometimes we, too, used to depart from 
the truth. “But now,” Mikhail Gorbachev has 
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noted; ‘we have once and for all put an end to the 
attempts to play around with history, for there were 
times when we proceeded not from reality but from 
what we wanted to see.” 

Thus we in the Soviet Union are now adhering 
to realistic positions both in home and foreign 
policy. Our own experience has taught us that “to 
play around” with history is dangerous and use- 
less. And we are looking at the world with wide- 
open eyes. What do we see? 


A new make-up First of all, we see that the 
of the world state of the world 
community community has_ radi- 


cally changed. These 

changes have been taking 
place gradually, in stages. At certain points it was 
still possible to guess the outcome and to question 
the trend and depth of the changes. But today 
things are different. 

(‘ll speak of the social aspect of this a little later 
on. First let's turn to the map of the world’s 
political geography. How has it changed over this 
century? 

In the year 1900 the whole world was under the 
undivided rule of the capitalist mode of production. 
It was developing entirely by the operation of the 
laws of imperialism. What did this mean? 

First and foremost, that the world community 
consisted in those days of two parts unequal in 
rights and value. One of them was made up of the 
metropolitan countries, i.e., the advanced capi- 
talist powers in which most of the riches created by 
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human labour were concentrated; the other con- 
sisted of the colonies or dependent nations sub- 
jugated by them. The first constituted the rich and 
exploiting minority; the second comprised the poor 
and exploited majority of mankind. 

Indeed, while the six great powers (Britain, 
France, Germany, the United States, Japan and 
Russia) themselves occupied an area of 16.5 mil- 
lion sq. km., the colonies they possessed covered a 
total area almost four times greater, or 65 million 
sq. km. Their combined population was 437.2 
million, and that of their colonies—523.4 million. 

Furthermore, the colonies of the other powers 
(Belgium, Holland, etc.) had an area of 9.9 million 
sq. km. and a population of 45.3 million. The area 
of the semi-colonies (Persia, China, Turkey) was 
14.5 million sq. km., and their population—361 .2 
million. All the remaining countries had an area of 
28 million sq. km. and a population numbering 
289.9 million. 

In other words, the colonies and semi-colonies 
had a total area of 89.4 million sq. km., which is 
equal to 67 per cent of the world’s territory. They 
were inhabited by 929.9 million people, or 57 per 
cent of the population of the world at that time. 

The October Revolution ushered in a period of 
rapid changes on the world’s map. The socialist 
revolution took away from the capitalist system a 
vast country occupying 5.4 million sq. km. and 
having 136.2 million inhabitants—a country whose 
colonial possessions covered an area of 17.4 mil- 
lion sq. km. having 33.2 million inhabitants.* 


* Figures quoted from V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 22, 
p. 258 
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That event alone signified a radical, truly rev- 
olutionary change in the situation that had existed 
in the world till then. With the victory of the 
October Revolution capitalism’s monopoly was 
broken, and one-sixth of the Earth’s land surface 
became a socialist state. 

But that was not the only change on the map of 
the world. The October Revolution brought in- 
dependence to Finland and Poland. Under its 
impact the revolutionary movements then flourish- 
ing in Germany and Austria-Hungary led to the 
downfall of those empires. The independent 
countries of Czechoslovakia, Austria, Hungary and 
Yugoslavia appeared in Europe. Mongolia was 
freed from the colonialist yoke. 

In the period after the October Revolution the 
whole of Asia and Africa saw a sharp upsurge of 
the anti-colonialist movement. Anti-imperialist 
revolutions and movements in China, Persia (Iran) 
and Turkey strengthened the independence of 
those countries. 

The 1917-1945 period—a unique and very inter- 
esting period in contemporary —history—was 
crowned with the clear triumph of socialism. The 
results of World War II made the socialist gains in 
the Soviet Union irreversible. And the ideas of social 
and national liberation were having an increasingly 
profound impact on the rest of the world. 

After 1945 the evolution of the contemporary 
world continued. The most important landmark in 
post-October-Revolution history was the rise of 
the world socialist system, its formation and 
development. 

Today the socialist countries cover an area of 
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35.6 million sq. km., or 26.2 per cent of Earth's 
land surface, and have 1,552 million inhabitants or 
32.1 per cent of the world’s population. 

Furthermore, a great role was played by the 
victory of national liberation revolutions—a victory 
ensured by the defeat of fascism and by the ensu- 
ing growth of the peoples’ aspirations for freedom 
and social progress. Those revolutions abolished 
the colonial system and brought into being a 
whole new world comprising more than a hundred 
independent states. 

The former colonial and semi-colonial countries 
that have won independence in the period since 
the October Revolution (not counting countries 
which embarked upon the path of socialism) now 
occupy 83.6 million sq. km., or 61.6 per cent of the 
world’s territory. They have 2,480 million 
inhabitants—51.2 per cent of all the people living 
in the world. Colonies now account for only one 
million sq. km. (0.7 per cent of the world’s ter- 
ritory) and 13 million inhabitants (0.3 per cent of 
the world’s population). But with the growing 
momentum of the struggle for freedom, these rem- 
nants of the colonial system will not last long. 

Thus the contemporary world is a community of 
independent states. These states are at different 
stages of social development, and they represent 
virtually every social order and formation that has 
ever existed. There are countries that have built 
socialism and those that are in the process of 
building it; countries that have chosen a 
revolutionary-democratic orientation; and = ad- 
vanced capitalist countries and countries that have 
only recently taken the capitalist path of develop- 
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ment. There are also countries where pre-capitalist 
relations are either predominant or widespread. 
The political regimes of the states active in inter- 
national politics vary to a very wide extent. They 
also differ in levels of economic development and 
the extent to which their civilization is developed. 

In a word, we now live in a world of un- 
precedented diversity. But | reiterate: this is a 
diversity made up of independent states. Each 
of them makes its contribution to the treasure- 
house of world civilization. Each nation has its 
own traditions and customs. Each has its own 
interests. This diversity results from the fact that 
each nation has made its own choice as regards its 
path of development, its national advancement. 
And this choice must be absolutely respected. 
Respect for that choice and consideration of 
the legitimate rights and interests of each 
member of the world community constitute 
an indispensable element of any rational 
international policy today. 

Colonies and metropolitan countries are things 
of the past. Humanity’s life can no longer be 
determined by the will of a handful of powers, even 
if they are the mightiest and richest. It nowadays 
has to be determined on the basis of consideration 
for the interests of all countries—on the basis, in 
other words, of a balance of interests of all 
members of the world community, each of which 
has equal rights with others to participate in ex- 
amining and resolving all problems of the present- 
day world. 

In practice other approaches are known to exist, 
although all of them give at least verbal recognition 
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of the national rights and interests of other states. 
And some countries (above all the United States) 
arbitrarily proclaim certain areas to be zones of 
their ‘‘vital interests,” and attempt to make other 
nations comply with their intentions by use of 
military force. It is these views and actions that 
destabilize the world, bringing about numerous 
conflict situations, including so-called local wars. 
This is one of the root causes of the tension that 
has for decades given humanity no peace. Such 
views and actions must be renounced if inter- 
national life is to be normalized. 

This is the firm belief of the Soviet leadership; it 
is our primary conclusion based on a sober and 
realistic view of the world of today. 

The new make-up of the contemporary 
world is the first factor that we must take into 
account when analyzing our own foreign-policy 
activities. The second factor is the conditions in 
which the world community exists, which 
have also changed radically. What is the es- 
sence of these changes? 


The contradictions The diversity of the 
and unity of present-day world inev- 
today’s world itably gives rise to deep- 
seated contradictions. 

One of them is between 
socialism and capitalism, often referred to as the 
“East-West” conflict. It has existed ever since the 
triumph of the October Revolution in Russia and 
reflects the basic social choice facing all humanity. 
It is difficult to say how or when this contradiction 
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will be resolved. Meanwhile the contradiction 
exists and is a living reality of our epoch. 

Another contradiction is between the ruling 
classes of the developed capitalist states and the 
peoples of the developing countries. This is often 
called the ‘‘North-South” conflict. It reflects the 
conflict-ridden relations between Western capital 
and the nations seeking an equal and independent 
status in international economics and politics. This 
contradiction (like the first one) has been the 
subject of thousands of books throughout the 
world. Hundreds of plans to “assuage” it have 
been advanced. Yet it continues to be just as sharp 
and acute. 

There are widely recognized and discussed con- 
tradictions between the major capitalist powers 
(above all between the United States and the West 
European countries, and between the United 
States and Japan). The conflicts here stem from 
the competition for commodity and money mar- 
kets, and for sources of raw materials, and have 
existed in one way or another since the inception 
of capitalism. 

Finally, in our time, and particularly over the last 
decade, contradictions connected with vital global 
problems and affecting all humanity have become 
particularly acute. Because the continued existence 
of the human race depends on their solution, these 
contradictions must take priority. First of all, the 
prevention of a world nuclear war has become the 
prerequisite for progress in any sphere of human 
activity. Alongside of this, the environmental issues 
and the problem of development in the newly free 
countries are becoming increasingly crucial. 
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This is something I'll return to later. What | want 
to emphasize now is that the contradictions affect- 
ing all humanity and contemporary civilization 
constitute a new factor which to a great extent 
determines the present state of the world com- 
munity and is leaving an increasingly conspicuous 
mark on its entire being. 

The above-mentioned contradictions of world 
development do not exist separately while man- 
ifesting themselves simultaneously; they interact 
and are interconnected, creating now and again 
dangerous tensions and conflicts. Such is the un- 
fortunate and quite obvious reality of our time. 

But that reality is only one aspect of the state of 
affairs. The other, actually by far the more signifi- 
cant one, is that today’s multifaceted, pluralistic 
and contradictory world is at the same time unpre- 
cedentedly interrelated and is becoming ever 
more integral. 

In principle, the human race and its civilization 
(like living nature as a whole) have always rep- 
resented an objective reality. But at the early—and 
very lengthy—stages of its existence this quality of 
the human race did not manifest itself. At first, 
mankind, as Marx said, developed on a local basis. 
For ages peoples and countries lived isolated from 
each other, sometimes not even knowing of the 
other's existence. Later on the development of 
civilization gave rise to varied ties not only be- 
tween peoples living in close proximity to each 
other, but also between those living far from one 
another. Today these ties have multiplied and 
deepened many times faster primarily as a result of 
the scientific and technological revolution. One 
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can of course try to ignore these processes, but | 
am convinced that such behaviour will not lead to 
anything good. 

In tackling the tasks facing it, each country 
naturally proceeds from its own interests, traditions 
and conditions. It cannot be otherwise. The ques- 
tion is this: how can a country, no matter how big 
it might be, possibly cope with these tasks suc- 
cessfully today if it ignores what's going on in the 
rest of the world? Practice shows that it ts im- 
possible, it 1s fruitless. 

As for the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, 
it regards the present situation in the world not as 
an obstacle, but as new objective conditions of 
development: conditions creating certain difficul- 
ties that force us to be more flexible, alert and 
innovative, yet at the same time opening up new 
possibilities before us. Such conditions give so- 
cialism new stimuli for self-perfection achievable 
by assimilating all the true achievements of 
civilization. 

There are two sides to the interdependence of 
the contemporary world. One of them, which can 
be called positive and constructive, is embodied in 
the international division of labour, in the ever 
broader exchanges of scientific knowledge, culture 
and information, and in humanitarian contacts. 
Each of these spheres of mutual ties opens up 
before all humanity, before each country and each 
people, great and inspiring prospects. As a matter 
of fact, if the world were to collectively utilize the 
highest achievements of human thought it could 
solve all the problems facing it and ensure Man a 
dignified life. 
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But the interdependence of today’s world figures 
not only in the rise of new, potentially progressive 


| 


possibilities, but also in the appearance or aggra- | 
vation of numerous dangerous problems shared by | 


the whole world. This, so to speak, is the negative 
side of interdependence, 


Is humanity to be _ |! spoke above of the sub- 
or not to be? stantial, one might say 
even radical changes that 
have taken place in the 


| 


world as a result of social | 


revolutions and those for national liberation, and of 
the objective processes that have brought about 
the virtual integrity of contemporary civilization 


despite its inherent contradictions. These changes | 


combine, merge with the advances resulting from 
the operation of other objective laws of social 
development and, in particular, with the con- 
sequences of the selfsame scientific and tech- 
nological revolution. 

Scientific-technological progress is ultimately 
related to social progress as well. On the one 
hand, it is stimulated by the development of 
society: in socialist countries the acceleration of 
scientific and technological development is due to 
the very nature of the new society; whereas in 
capitalist countries what plays an important role in 
encouraging the application of advanced achieve- 
ments of science and technology in production is 
the desire of the monopolies to win in the com- 
petition with socialism and to accumulate funds for 
social manoeuvring. On the other hand, the 
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scientific and technological revolution promotes 
social progress by impelling the development of 
the productive forces and speeding up changes in 
the structure of society. 

Other consequences of the scientific and tech- 
nological revolution, however, are of a contradic- 
tory nature. 

Unfortunately, as has happened many times in 
the past, essentially progressive changes in en- 
gineering and technology are applied first of all in 
the military sphere. These changes have today 
created a qualitatively new situation, which really 
emerged with the explosion of the atomic bomb 
over Hiroshima. Thus we are faced with the ques- 
tion of humanity’s continued survival. 

The post-Hiroshima period was marked by a 
regrettably rapid increase in the power of weapons 
of mass destruction and in the destruction of ma- 
terial values. The American publication World 
Military and Social Expenditures, 1985 cites the 
following comparative data. From 1945 to 1985 
alone, the area that can be hit with one projectile 
(1945) and today with one missile (1985), grew 
from 2,000 sq. m. to 500,000 sq. m., or 250 times. 
The weight of lethal load one bomber is capable of 
lifting increased 1,999 times. The number of shots 
an automatic weapon can fire per minute went up 
24 times, from 250 to 6,000. 

The United States of America is first in the 
production and improvement of armaments. 
Washington's allocations for manufacturing 
weapons to exterminate people, for preparing and 
deploying armed forces have never been as huge 
as in our time. If it were only just a matter of scale! 
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What is far more serious is that today qualitatively 
new weapons are being invented. 

The improvement of armaments and the rate of 
that process have reached a stage when further 
advances can lead to fatal consequences. 


Nuclear winter? The type of armaments I’m 
talking about first of all 
are the available weapons 
of mass destruction, par- 
ticularly nuclear weapons. 

Their quality is such that they can hit any target in 

any part of the world within minutes with a high 

degree of accuracy and effectiveness. 

There are various estimates of the number of 
nuclear weapons stockpiled in the world today. 
According to American data, they have a total 
might equivalent to 50,000 million tons (!) of 
trinitrotoluene. This quantity of nuclear explosives 
can destroy every living thing on Earth at least 
fifteen times over. 

When you mention this to Western politicians 
who voice the official policy of Washington and 
NATO, they usually object that though nuclear 
weapons have existed for a long time, they have 
not been used. They go on to Say that it is precisely 
their existence that ensures the preservation of 
peace. 

This is completely untrue: it is not the existence 
of atomic and nuclear weapons that preserves 
peace, but the fact that those forces in the West 
which would like to use them do not dare to do so. 
Peace is safeguarded by the vigilant military might 
of socialism. 
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When once in a discussion | put forward this 
consideration, | was accused of admitting that 
atomic weapons—no matter whose—preserve 
peace, that fear of mutual destruction protects our 
common security. 

But it does matter whose weapons they are. The 
Soviet Union does not proceed from the prospects 
of a possible nuclear war and has firmly pledged 
that it will not be the first to use nuclear weapons. 
NATO, on the other hand, does envisage the use of 
such weapons in some of its plans. No wonder the 
United States and its allies emphatically refuse to 
pledge not to be the first to use nuclear weapons. 

What is more, various publications (memoirs, 
declassified documents, etc.) of recent years have 
revealed that the United States had more than once 
been ready to use nuclear weapons—not only 
against the Soviet Union but against non-nuclear 
countries as well. Commenting on these publi- 
cations, Richard Halloran wrote in the New York 
Times in September 1986 that the inconceivable 
sometimes becomes permissible: the use of nuclear 
weapons for the first time since atomic bombs 
were dropped on Hiroshima and Nagasaki in World 
War II became a real possibility on numerous 
occasions. 

A nuclear war under any pretext would be a 
catastrophe. Soviet medical researchers Yevgeny 
Chazov, Leonid llyin and Alexander Guskov write: 
“There were many ecological upheavals in the his- 
tory of Earth. Mountain ranges rose up, seas dried 
up, continents moved, and glacial periods set in 
leading to the mass disappearance of whole species 
of animals and to the destruction of ecological sys- 
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tems. But no ecological cataclysms of the past can 
compare with the destruction of civilization by a 
nuclear war.” 

Indeed, as estimates by both Soviet and Western 
scientists show, a world nuclear war would kill 
2,500 million people. But that is not all. The con- 
sequences of a nuclear catastrophe would be mul- 
tifaceted. Such madness would bring about a great 
many tragedies. 

Over the last few years Western and Soviet scien- 
tists have thoroughly looked into the possible con- 
sequences of a nuclear war. Their conclusions call 
for vigilance against such an event. The Vice- 
President of the USSR Academy of Sciences, 
Yevgeny Velikhov, speaking at a press conference in 
Moscow, said that it had already been proved that 
nuclear explosions would cause the formation of a 
dense cloud of cinder, smoke and soot in the 
atmosphere impenetrable to sun rays which would 
lead to a catastrophic fall of temperature. He said 
that the resulting “nuclear winter’ would paralyze 
the Earth, and that anyone who had managed to 
survive the nuclear holocaust would freeze to death. 

And not all of the stockpiled weapons would 
have to be used to achieve such “results.” 
Academician Nikita Moiseyev says that studies 
made in 1984 show that even 100-150 megatons 
of nuclear weapons, if the explosions were evenly 
distributed among the major centres of Europe, 
Asia and America, would cause clouds of soot of 
such proportions that a ‘‘nuclear winter” would set 
in for a period of over several months. This is 
enough time to extinguish the remaining human 
life on Earth. 
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Thus we have a situation in which the one who 
starts a nuclear war would die even if there were 
no retaliatory strike. He would die a slow death 
from the consequences of the explosions of his 
own missiles, from the bombs exploded far from 
his own territory. 

And then there is the danger of a nuclear war 
being unleashed accidentally or through an error or 
a malfunctioning of sophisticated equipment. 
Academician Nikolai Bochkov, quoting figures 
gotten from American scientists, points out that the 
computer systems of US nuclear missiles make 150 
mistakes every year, another 500 being made by 
servicemen. Each of these mistakes could be 
apocalyptic. 

According to the National Strategy Information 
Centre, a research organization dealing with 
military problems, from 1950 to 1975 the US 
armed forces had 95 accidents involving nuclear 
weapons. 

' .. in January 1964 a B-52 strategic bomber 
crashed. Just before it started its downward spiral 
the pilot dropped two nuclear bombs. Five of the 
six safety devices on them were out of order. The 
situation was saved by the single good one. If it 
had also failed, the city of Goldsboro (North 
Carolina) as well as many other towns and settle- 

} ments in the area would have been destroyed 

| completely. The explosions would have been 

thousands of times more powerful than those from 

the atomic bombs dropped on Japanese soil in 
1945. 

, Similar accidents took place later on in Spain 

, (where a bomber of the same type with four bombs 
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on board crashed near the village of Palomares), 
on the west coast of Greenland, and some 30 
kilometres from one of Canada’s largest cities, 
Toronto. In 1980 there were three such accidents. 

A fatal accident can happen any day, any hour. 
Yet the nuclear arms race, far from stopping, has 
been increasing in pace. And it is not only a matter 
of quantitative accumulation. The United States is 
now building third generation nuclear weapons, 
which are even more sophisticated, more lethal and 
consequently more dangerous. 


Threats posed by Second, weapons which 
“conventional” are described with the de- 
weapons ceptively mild word ‘‘con- 

ventional’ are beginning 

to acquire properties of 
weapons of mass destruction. Some of their types 
“tested” during Israel’s aggression in Lebanon, for 
example, showed that there were practically no 
differences between them and weapons of mass 
destruction. Moreover, the ongoing development 
of conventional weapons is making them more and 
more menacing. And limits to their improvement 
are not in sight. 

But that’s not the only point. Imagine that a war 
has been started by ‘conventional’ weapons, not 
by weapons which are in some way extraordinary, 
but by the typical ones of our time. Let’s say that 
thousands of bombs have been dropped and hun- 
dreds of ‘conventional’ large-calibre guns have 
been fired. What if these bombs and shells were to 
hit nuclear power stations (of which there are 
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already many and more are being built all the time), 
or chemical or biotechnological plants? The result 
would be thousands of times more catastrophic 
than that of Chernobyl and Bhopal taken together. 
So as you can see the threat posed by the use of 
conventional weapons is not just confined to their 
ever growing destructive power. 

It is no secret that NATO headquarters is con- 
stantly working to improve its strategic guidelines 
and plans. The Pentagon's  military-strategic 
doctrines—the doctrines of ‘‘limited,” “‘protracted” 
and “total nuclear wars—are well known, and 
above all, the ‘‘first strike’ doctrine, which calls for 
a disarming strike to destroy the enemy’s brain- 
centre and ensure victory in a nuclear war. 

It should be noted that NATO’s plans also en- 
visage the creation and deployment in Europe of 
far more sophisticated and perfect types of con- 
ventional weapons. These plans outline how 
NATO would strike deep into the socialist coun- 
tries in the event of a conflict. This definitely intro- 
duces a new element into the strategic situation on 
our continent. And a very dangerous one at that. 


. and “Star Third, new types of 
Wars" weapons are now appear- 
ing. So far they are being 
called weapons based on 
new physical properties— 
laser, ray, beam, kinetic and other weapons. It was 
the appearance of these new types of weapons 
(together with third generation nuclear weapons) 
that gave rise to the idea of the Strategic Defence 
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Initiative (SDI), or “Star Wars,” first spelled out by 
President Reagan on March 23, 1983. 

True, listening to what American officials have to 
say about SDI could lead one to the paradoxical 
conclusion that it is in no way an offensive system 
and is totally harmless. After all, President Reagan 
and his advisers have made it perfectly clear that 
the space devices being developed are not 
weapons at all and will even do away with the 
need for nuclear weapons.* 

However, the world community is generally well 
informed about the true essence and the danger 
SDI would pose. Scientists and scholars in both 
East and West have done much to explain the 
nature and proportions of that danger. Their 
studies and political analyses conducted in many 
countries clearly show: 

— the SDI programme is aimed above all at 
building new types of weapons, especially those 
that can hit any target in space, in the air and on 
land instantly and accurately; 

—— Space weapons will not lead to the destruc- 
tion of nuclear weapons if only because they them- 
selves envisage the use of nuclear devices (let us 
remember that space lasers will have to have, as 
scientists say, a ‘‘nuclear rating’); 

— the creation of a ‘space shield” by one side 
will inevitably compel the other side to come up 
with a response to it. This response will consist of 
appropriate means of counteraction and, as a 
matter of course, will entail the development of 
new nuclear devices capable of piercing the ‘space 


* See Report to the Congress on the SDI, Washington, 1985, 
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shield.’’ As a result, all attempts to halt the nuclear 
arms race, and especially to eliminate these 
weapons, will be nullified; 

— the technical side of all of this is very impor- 
tant, for the deployment of a highly sophisticated 
“Star Wars” system in space would create a situ- 
ation in which decisions fateful to mankind would 
be taken, for all intents and purposes, by autom- 
atons within seconds—without the participation 
of human reason and political will, and without 
moral considerations. In that case any accident or 
technical error would be fraught with unpredict- 
able consequences. 

As Mikhail Gorbachev has said: “Militarily, SDI 
means another round of the arms race, a 
breakthrough to weapons of a new type, to space 
weapons. Clearly, it will not reduce international 
tension but boost it to even higher levels. 
Politically, if the SDI programme is carried through 
what is the point of conducting talks at all? And 
who will be willing to facilitate the task of the 
military-industrial complex and militaristic adven- 
turists? SDI will destabilize the strategic situation 
and, rather than strengthening trust, will subvert it 

/ even more. It will sow suspicion and give rise to 
even greater doubts. In such a situation rash deci- 
sions could be taken... 

“Finally, the economic aspect of SDI is also 
important. It is a voracious monster.” 

| This is the Soviet appraisal, but it is widely 
shared throughout the world, including America. 
For instance, the Union of Concerned Scientists of 
the United States, which includes many highly 
authoritative representatives of American science, 
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notes in its collective work that the SDI programme 
pursues the aim of acquiring a first-strike capability 
for the United States, that is, the ability to inflict a 
destructive blow against Soviet strategic forces 
and to defend itself from a weakened retaliatory 
blow. This conclusion is confirmed by the fact that 
the United States continues to build MX and 
Trident-2 missiles. And the Director of the 
American Institute for Peace and Safe Technology, 
Michio Kaku, stated that Reagan’s “Star Wars” 
speech on March 23, 1983 marked the beginning 
of one of the most dangerous ventures in which his 
Administration had ever involved itself, namely, a 
venture which puts your life and mine at stake. 

Similar viewpoints, which are sometimes even 
more sharply expressed, are held by politicians and 
scientists in other Western countries. For instance, 
the British researcher Paul Stares points out that 
SDI creates the danger of force being used against 
the Earth from space. And the French expert 
Claude Cartignie, after examining the various as- 
pects of the SDI plan, concludes that we are on the 
eve of a new stage of the arms race. The risk is that 
arms, in addition to their numbers growing, will 
also undergo a qualitative development. This is 
especially dangerous primarily because such de- 
velopment will of necessity have unpredictable 
aspects (in particular, all types of existing 
weapons will undergo a substantial evolution). 
Problems of possible arms control will become 
more complicated. “Star Wars’ could remove the 
possibility of limiting and halting the arms 
race. 

There are numerous such pronouncements sup- 
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porting these views. In essence they express the 
opinion of the majority of mankind. This is borne 
out by, among other things, the fact that the UN 
General Assembly, on the basis of proposals made 
by the Soviet Union and other socialist countries, 
has adopted many decisions stipulating that outer 
space be used for peaceful purposes only. 
Humanity wants ‘star peace’ not ‘Star Wars.” 

We have always believed that if every person is 
mortal, then humanity as a whole is immortal, at 
any rate within conceivable time limits. The situ- 
ation has now changed, and humanity has become 
mortal. This has been brought about by the actions 
of man himself. We all face the threat of nu- 
clear suicide. 

And while this is the most horrible and fatal 
spectre that has ever confronted Man, it is not the 
only menace. There are other global problems 
threatening our future. The ecological crisis rep- 
resents a true sword of Damocles hanging over all 
nations. An intolerable gap in levels and rates of 
development between vast regions of the planet is 
destabilizing the world economy and international 
politics. 

A particular feature and the novelty of all these 
global problems (beginning with the problem of 
war and peace) is that they must be solved now, 
| not some time in the future. Delay in solving them 

could have unprecedented, irreversible, catastroph- 
ic consequences for the very existence of the 
human race, for life itself on Earth. 

But so far the situation continues in such a way 
that the new possibilities opened up by the scien- 
tific and technological revolution, by the present 
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stage of the internationalization of production and 
exchange, by social development as a whole are 
being used for the good of man to a minimum, and 
in many Cases are not being used at all. Meanwhile 
dangers of a global scope are continuing to grow, 
bringing us all perceptibly closer and closer to a 
complete crisis of civilization. 

There are a variety of views as to what has 
brought about such a situation. We in the Soviet 
Union are convinced that the causes of the im- 
pending crisis do not stem solely from scientific 
and technological development, as is sometimes 
claimed, but primarily from the aggravating con- 
tradictions of imperialism, from its economic and 
political laws, and, finally, from its actions. The 
greatest achievements of science and technology 
are usurped by the international monopolies. They 
are used for purposes having nothing in common 
with the interests of man and humanity. 

There is also another factor: a retardation in the 
development of societies of the socialist type, a 
distortion in the past of the principles of that 
development have also played a part in hampering 
the utilization of the new potentials. Furthermore, 
neither socialism nor the international working- 
class movement as a whole, nor other progressive 
forces have yet come up with effective answers to 
the questions posed by scientific and technological 
progress, by the deepening interdependence of 
nations, by the social changes taking place in the 
world. Primarily, they have failed to formulate what 
was expected of them, namely, a genuinely dem- 
ocratic and humanist alternative to the present 
course of world developments. 
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The question of the causes of this situation can 
and must be discussed. Most important, however, 
is that we must understand that the consequences 
of the further aggravation of global problems, what- 
ever their causes, will in one way or another affect 
all countries and people, irrespective of their social 
systems or class. 

Certainly every nation has in the past encoun- 
tered difficult tasks and serious dangers of diverse 
kinds. But formerly they confronted individual 
countries or groups of countries. This is the first 
time that all humanity has come face to face with 
common dangers, with threats of a global nature. 

Karl Marx elucidated a most interesting and pro- 
found idea about the integrity of humanity as a 
race, about the fact that Man will ultimately be able 
to fully bring out his potentials only when he 
becomes aware of himself as part of that global 
integrity and conforms his actions to the require- 
ments of his being part of a race. This idea is 
particularly relevant to our time, as global problems 
worsen. 

The situation today shows that problems 
common to all mankind must now take 
priority: their solution is an indispensable 
requisite for the further existence and de- 
velopment of the human race. To overcome 
the present threats and ensure large-scale utili- 
zation of the possibilities that have been opened 
up by the present stage in the development of 
civilization is one of the key tasks facing all nations 
and all political and social forces seeking to pro- 
vide normal conditions for the existence of Man. 


THE NEW CONCEPT OF SOVIET 
FOREIGN POLICY 


Our civilization’s development has now entered a 
stage in which its tremendous, even inexhaustible 
might, its truly unlimited potential is manifested on 
the one hand, while its inner fragility, its vulner- 
ability in the face of the unprecedented forces 
created by the genius of Man but designed for the 
purpose of destruction is shown on the other. 

In its development, civilization has gone through 
complex periods. There have been great break- 
throughs as well as setbacks and zigzags. But this 
is the first time we have a situation when knowl- 
edge, if used for evil purposes, can destroy civili- 
zation itself. Mankind has never been confronted 
with such a situation before. 

Understandably, under these circumstances the 
old approaches will not do; we need new ones 
never before adopted by mankind. We need so- 
lutions that reject past traditions that conflict with 
the realities of the late 20th century. This applies 
most of all to political thinking, particularly to 
views on problems of war and peace, on security 
and the ways of safeguarding it, and on the nature 
and forms of relations between states, between 
various communities of people. 
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After making a sober assessment of the changes 
that have taken place in the world and of the new 
ensuing situation, the Soviet Communist Party 
came to a number of conclusions of fundamental 
importance. The most general of them is the follow- 
ing; World development is now at a crucial 
stage. The overriding problem of our time is 
to avert a nuclear catastrophe, which is 
threatening the very existence of humanity. 

This requires a readiness to rise above egoistic or 
narrow-minded calculations and to take deter- 
mined steps to eliminate this threat. 

Reflections on these themes and careful con- 
sideration of both the new state of the world 
community and the new conditions of its de- 
velopment (it is these reflections that have created 
the basis for a new thinking in the sphere of 
international affairs) have prompted the leadership 
of the Soviet Union and its Communist Party to 
make a new analysis of our foreign policy as well. 

Addressing the French Parliament in late 1985, 
Mikhail Gorbachev said: ‘‘We have started a re- 
thinking and an adjusting in full conformity with 
the new realities on many customary problems, 
including the military and political spheres.”’ The 
result of this rethinking has been the elaboration of 
a new Soviet foreign-policy concept. 


Traditions, This concept has three 

self-criticism, main aspects. The first 
\ innovation one is that it is consist- 
ently based on Len- 
4 inist approaches' to 


world affairs, which gives it continuity. This 
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concept does not spring from thin air, but stems 
from Lenin's legacy and that of all successive 
periods in the development of Soviet foreign 
policy. It can be said that our present platform of 
actions in world affairs is a continuation and de- 
velopment of the sum total of ideas contained in 
Lenin's Decree on Peace, with due regard for all 
that has occurred since 1917. 

The second aspect is that our present 
foreign-policy concept also emerged from a 
critical assessment of the results of our 
foreign policy, especially those of the last 
decade. The lessons of this assessment have 
been highly instructive. They were lessons of 
successful initiatives as well as _ unrealized 
possibilities. 

First of all, | would like to reiterate that the 
Soviet Union's foreign policy has always been 
aimed at preserving and strengthening peace. This 
was a logical continuation of the entire peaceable 
course of socialist diplomacy. 

A great deal was done in this respect in the 
1960s and early 1970s. With the participation of 
other socialist countries, Soviet diplomacy worked 
persistently for a change in world affairs, for a shift 
from tension to detente. The socialist countries’ 
initiatives aimed at improving the situation in 
Europe, at preparing and convening an all- 
European conference on security and cooperation 
were very important. The Peace Programme 
adopted by the 24th Congress of the CPSU (1971) 
played a major role in Europe and throughout the 
world. That Programme focussed worldwide 
attention on key problems whose solution could 
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improve and stabilize the international political 
situation. 

The detente of the 1970s was a significant and 
instructive stage in world development. The inter- 
state documents of that period (a number of 
treaties between European countries, beginning 
from the Moscow Treaty between the USSR and 
the Federal Republic of Germany, and of course 
the Helsinki Final Act) “exemplify,’’ as was noted 
by the April 1985 Plenary Meeting of the CPSU 
Central Committee, ‘‘the way international re- 
jations can be built if one is guided by the prin- 
ciples of equality and equal security, by the realities 
in the world, if one does not seek any advantages 
but mutually acceptable decisions and agree- 
ments.” 

Detente, however, was short-lived. Beginning 
already in the second half of the 1970s, the world 
scene was again swept by the winds of ‘cold war.” 
This was due to a number of factors, primarily to 
the policy of imperialism. Owing in particular to a 
series of crisis phenomena which then appeared in 
Western economies, the imperialist forces were 
obviously not happy with the abatement of ten- 
sions. Reactionary forces could not accept the 
encouragement which the warm spell in the inter- 
national climate was giving to the natural aspi- 
rations of peoples to defend their rights, to liberate 
themselves from tyrannical regimes (Portugal, 
Greece, Spain), to free themselves from the co- 
lonialist yoke and from oppression by foreign mo- 
nopolies (Angola, Mozambique, Nicaragua). The 
revolutions in lran and Afghanistan set off an alarm 
in Washington and other Western capitals. The 
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imperialist centres of force decided to put things 
into reverse. 

Another factor prompting the imperialist forces 
to mount an attack on detente was that the second 
half of the 1970s saw signs of stagnation in the 
socio-economic development of socialism, espe- 
cially in the Soviet Union. The West saw this as a 
good chance to intensify its pressure all along the 
line in order to bring about a further weakening of 
socialism, of its positions in the world arena. 

Naturally, Soviet foreign policy noticed the 
changes in the actions of its Western partners. The 
Peace Programmes advanced by the 25th (1976) 
and 26th (1981) Congresses of the CPSU were 
aimed at halting the sabotage of detente, preserv- 
ing and even furthering its gains. While definite 
successes were achieved in some areas, not all the 
set objectives were attained. 

In his report to the 19th All-Union Party 
Conference, Mikhail Gorbachev summed up the 
results of our activities in the international arena as 
follows: “Nevertheless, while drawing lessons from 
the past, we have to acknowledge that command 
methods of administration did not spare the field of 
foreign policy either. it sometimes happened that 
even decisions of vital importance were taken by a 
narrow circle of people without collective, com- 
prehensive examination or analysis, and, occasion- 
ally, without properly consulting friends. This led 
to an inadequate reaction to international events 
and to the policies of other states, if not to mis- 
taken decisions. Unfortunately, the cost of this to 
the people and the implications of this or that 
course of action were not always weighed up. 
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“In response to the nuclear challenge to us and 
to the entire socialist world it was necessary to 
achieve strategic parity with the USA. And this was 
accomplished. But, while concentrating enormous 
funds and attention on the military aspect of 
countering imperialism, we did not always make 
use of the political opportunities opened up by the 
fundamental changes in the world in our efforts to 
assure the security of our state, to scale down 
tensions, and promote mutual understanding be- 
tween nations. As a result, we allowed ourselves to 
be drawn into an arms race, which could not but 
affect the country’s socio-economic development 
and its international standing.” 

Meanwhile, the stockpiles of lethal weapons 
continued to grow, and the level of confrontation 
was not reduced. Against this background, our 
appeals for peace were not answered and thus did 
not seem convincing. Soviet foreign policy was in 
a deadlock. All this necessitated a radical change in 
conceptual attitudes and practical methods. Our 
task was to reduce tensions through negotiations, 
on the basis of the thorough consideration of the 
legitimate interests of the opposing sides and, 
naturally, the interests of universal peace. 

Finally, the third aspect that must be taken into 
account in order to understand correctly our new 
foreign-policy concept is that this concept is 
innovative in the true sense of the word. It 
reflects the profound changes that have occurred 
worldwide in the sphere of international relations 
since the October Revolution, especially in the last 
few decades. 

The starting point of the elaboration of our 
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present foreign policy is the idea of the inter- 
connectedness, the integrity of the present- 
day world regardless of its contradictions. 
As | mentioned earlier, this interconnectedness and 
integrity have been brought about by the inter- 
nationalization of the economy and of public life, 
as well as by the emergence of the common prob- 
lem of the survival of the human race. In view of 
this, our new foreign-policy concept is en- 
tirely based on recognition of the priority of 
human values. 

Sometimes this way of putting the question 
gives rise to doubts even among our friends. How 
can it be, they wonder. There are two social sys- 
tems in the world and we have always insisted that 
they are opposite in their essence. There is a class 
struggle in the capitalist countries, which will go 
on until class oppression is done away with. And 
here you are, speaking about the priority of human 
values. 

| think those who are asking such questions 
simply fail to understand the situation which has 
taken shape in the world, and the dialectics of 
general human and class interests. For, in fact, 
there is a close, indissoluble link between the two. 

Let us begin with the situation already men- 
tioned above. Today, it is a universally acknowl- 
edged fact that mankind cannot exist without find- 
ing a positive solution to such problems as pre- 
venting nuclear war, and, simultaneously, greatly 
improving the ecological situation, overcoming the 
tremendous gap between the economic levels of 
the industrially developed and developing count- 
ries, doing away with hunger, dangerous diseases 
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and so on. And who, if not the working classes 
which constitute the majority of mankind, is most 
interested in the salvation of civilization and the 
survival of mankind? 

However, there is another aspect to this issue. 
The solution of general human problems concerns 
all people on Earth, the whole of humankind. !t will 
also make it possible to find a more successful 
solution to the urgent issues worrying the working 
people today, such as improving their social and 
economic situation, which has deteriorated basi- 
cally due to high military spending, putting a stop 
to the violation of democratic rights, reducing the 
pressure of the reactionary forces, which have 
close ties with the military-industrial complex, 
and so on. 

The thesis on the priority of human values is 
made especially important by the fact that it em- 
braces the objective tendency of development. It 
provides for the possibility of uniting all the vital 
forces of civilization in the name of its salvation 
and does not prevent anybody, above all the work- 
ing people, from defending their interests and en- 
suring social progress. 


What have we re- A sober consideration of 
vised and how? the new international situ- 

ation has prompted us not 
merely to draw isolated conclusions or to make a 
partial correction in our positions, but to make a 
major revision of many of our views, in effect, to 
work out new approaches to the solution of the 
problems facing mankind. 
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First, we have revised our attitude towards 
the prospects and consequences of a nuclear 
war. Even comparatively recently, we believed it 
was possible to survive and even win a nuclear 
war. This was recorded in our programme docu- 
ments (e.g., in the CPSU Programme endorsed by 
the 22nd Party Congress) and in some collective 
documents of Communist Parties (e.g., in those of 
their international meetings of the 1950s-1960s). 
But after thoroughly analyzing the findings of 
science regarding the nature and specific qualities 
of nuclear weapons and the possible consequen- 
ces of their use, we concluded that a nuclear war 
was unwinnable, that its victim would be all of 
humanity. 

Hence the obvious realization (and common 
sense can suggest no other) that it is absolutely 
necessary to avert and rule out nuclear war. 

Thus the first change in our foreign-policy doc- 
trine is the total rejection of the idea of a 
nuclear war and affirmation of the absolute 
necessity to prevent it. 

Second, considering the nature of nuclear war 
on the one hand, and, on the other, the specific 
features of the present stage of mankind’s develop- 
ment and its interconnectedness, we have also re- 
vised our attitude towards the problem of 
safeguarding security. Formerly, we believed (as 
many continue to do in the West) that the optimal 
way to safeguard security was above all to build 
powerful weapons ensuring a military potential 
absolutely comparable to that of a possible enemy. 
Of course, we need a defence capability today as 
well in view of the presence of forces capable of 
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perpetrating aggression against us. But this is not 
at all the optimal way to safeguard security. 

If previously one could think that victory over a 
likely aggressor in a war would reliably guarantee 
one’s own security in the future, now such a 
formulation of the question is absolutely senseless. 
To count on war in the nuclear age as a means of 
guaranteeing the national security of any country is 
a gross and terribly dangerous error. No political 
objective can be attained with the help of modern 
arms. 

So the essential inadmissibility of nuclear war 
leads to the inevitable conclusion that security can 
be safeguarded not by increasing the quantity and 
deadliness of weapons, but through disarmament 
until all weapons of mass destruction are 
eliminated. 

Lenin is known to have predicted on three occa- 
sions (in 1918, 1920 and 1921) that war would 
| eventually become so destructive that it would be 

rendered altogether impossible. 


———__— 


ERE 


This is precisely the situation today. A nuclear- 
missile war has in fact become impossible. 
“Socialism unconditionally rejects war as a means 
of settling political and economic contradictions 
and ideological disputes among states,” says the 
Political Report of the CPSU Central Committee to 

the 27th Party Congress. ‘Our ideal is a world 

without weapons and violence, a world in which 
each people freely chooses its path of develop- 
ment, its way of life. This is an expression of the 
humanism of communist ideology, of its moral 
values. That is why for the future as well the 
struggle against the nuclear threat, against 
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the arms race, for the preservation and 
strengthening of universal peace remains the 
fundamental direction of the Party's activities in 
the international arena.’’” We are convinced that 
there is no alternative to such a policy, nor can 
there be. 

This approach presupposes one more conclusion 
of fundamental importance. Security in our age 
is not so much a military or military- 
strategic as a political problem. So it must be 
achieved by political methods, through negoti- 
ations, by finding mutually acceptable political 
decisions. 


Security is the Third, the specific fea- 
cause of all of the — tures of the contemporary 
world’s nations world prompt another im- 


portant conclusion: se- 

curity today can only 
be all-embracing. It can exist only for everyone, 
and for everyone to an equal extent. 

The present Soviet foreign-policy concept pro- 
ceeds from the fact that a country cannot 
achieve security for itself by creating a 
threat to others or by weakening the se- 
curity of other countries and peoples. 

In the past one could still suppose that the 
weakening of the security of one’s rival by accumu- 
lating, for example, new types of weapons would 
strengthen one’s own security. But now, given the 
scientific and technological revolution, which has 
also encompassed the military sphere, attempts by 
one side to secure military superiority over the 
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other side will lead nowhere. As it is impossible to 
win a nuclear war, so it is impossible to win the 
nuclear arms race. 

Thus the present military-strategic parity be- 
tween the two military-political blocs basically 
cannot be violated. As for the socialist countries, 
they have no intention of striving for military 
superiority. 

Though in the past we held a somewhat different 
position, we say today: reliable security cannot be 
ensured by setting up military blocs, military alli- 
ances. The project of collective security we ad- 
vanced in the 1930s was in effect a project to set 
up a broad front of democratic powers resisting the 
bloc of fascist states. In the 1940s and 1950s the 
world was divided into two military blocs. But that 
was not due to our choice. We had to set up our 
own military alliance to counter the already exist- 
ing one. 

The present Soviet concept takes ac- 
count of the fact that security in our time 
can only be ensured through the particip- 
ation of all members of the world com- 
munity. 

The efforts of one side or country alone will only 
lead to an arms race. The only way to put an end to 
this deadly race, to eliminate the threat of war and 
confrontation is through broad cooperation of 
various states. 

To be sure, a great deal today depends on the 
relations between the Soviet Union and the United 
States. Their economic and military might charges 
them with exceptional responsibility for the future 
of all humankind. The Soviet Union and the United 
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States do have points of contact; they have an 
objective need to live in peace with each other, to 
cooperate on an equal and mutually beneficial 
basis. We are ready for that. 

Finally, the fourth point. In the past “peace” 
was essentially defined as being the absence of 
war. This no longer suffices. In the nuclear age 
merely preventing war or even ruling out a nuclear 
war is not enough. We believe that ensuring a 
stable and lasting peace requires more than elim- 
inating the nuclear, military threat, that it also 
necessitates the creation of reliable guarantees 
against its revival. Hence our concept of disarma- 
ment and arms reduction. 

This presupposes reducing armaments to a level 
at which each country will be able to defend itself 
against external aggression but will be unable to 
perpetrate acts of aggression against any other 
country (I will go into this in greater detail further 
on). 


A psychological Sometimes our friends ask 
restructuring is us: Aren't you making too 
also needed many concessions to the 


West? Aren't you surren- 

dering your positions? And 
why are some Western proposals earlier rejected 
now found acceptable? 

We can explain in each specific case why we 
took this or that step. But what is most important 
here is to grasp our initial, principled position. 
The essence of the matter is as follows: if nuclear 
war is inconceivable and inadmissible, if the bulk of 
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the efforts to ensure security is being shifted to the 


political sphere, if security must be universal and 
mutual, then the approach to specific issues must 
also be changed. Given this, it is no longer a 
question of concessions to somebody, but of a 
search for new solutions, of pursuing a policy that 
accords with the times. 

By way of explanation, imagine that we still 
regarded the building-up of military might as being 
conducive to security. In this case no ‘global 
zeros.” In this case we should immediately start 
building our own SDI or something even more 
sophisticated. But if we see disarmament as lead- 
ing to security, then such solutions become unac- 
ceptable. Then every effort must be made towards 
bringing about disarmament, even unilateral steps, 
of course without giving any advantages to the 
other side. Consequently, mutually acceptable 
solutions must be sought. 

We have learned a great deal not only from 
scientific research into the present-day world and 
from the practical conclusions we have drawn from 
it. We are actually effecting a psychological 
restructuring, too. We are aware that nobody 
has a monopoly on absolute truth; that, con- 
sequently, the way to the truth lies through a 
collective, joint search; that solutions to urgent 
problems are achievable through reasonable com- 
promise, through consideration for each other's 
interests and concerns. 

We fully understand that it is important not only 
to ensure every nation true, physical security, but 
also to make it feel secure. And we consider it our 
duty to promote a new psychological climate in 
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international relations, a climate of mutual trust in 
which every nation will feel secure. 

To put the question more broadly, it can be said 
that civilized international relations and _ all- 
embracing international security cannot be ensured 
without creating the appropriate moral-political at- 
mosphere. This does not merely refer to the need to 
conduct extensive propaganda of the ideas of 
peace (propaganda which must of course be 
matched by practical actions of states and govern- 
ments). It also requires an abandonment of enemy 
images. This does not mean political views should 
not be expressed. Not at all. We are calling for an 
end to the whipping up of hostility between 
nations; we are calling for inculcating in everybody 
throughout the world a sense of their joint re- 
sponsibility for the preservation of universal peace. 

Our new foreign-policy concept offers all coun- 
tries an equal chance to a peaceful life. And, 
naturally, we are ready to search together with all 
nations for solutions to existing problems. 

In practice this is sometimes very difficult to do 
because far from all nations are ready for a joint 
search for the truth, for implementing joint 
measures ensuring security. | shall not hide the 
fact that it was not so easy to work out new 
approaches and elaborate our new foreign-policy 
concept. Along the way we often had to change 
ourselves. But after the April (1985) Plenary 
Meeting of the CPSU Central Committee that 
process picked up considerably. And it was not 
only a matter of devising new principles, but also 
of making every effort to realize them without 
delay. But before talking about the effort to realize 
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these principles, | would like to go into one more 
point. 


Our ideology and Our opponents in the West 
our foreign policy often argue as_ follows: 

You say that you are for 

peace, for a nuclear-free 

world, for a political ap- 
proach to the problem of security and for cooper- 
ation. This sounds all right. But you still adhere to 
your communist ideology, don’t you? You believe 
socialism is the future of the whole humankind. So, 
you want to impose socialism on all other coun- 
tries. How can the one go with the other? 

Our answer to our opponents is this: yes, we 
insist that a socialist alternative is a reality. In doing 
so, we proceed from theory and historical practice, 
including the experience of the 70 years since the 
1917 October Revolution. We are confident that 
our system is capable of supplying practical an- 
swers to all the questions worrying mankind and of 
resolving the problems which are threatening its 
existence today and may do so in the future. But 
you have different convictions. Some of you be- 
lieve that capitalism is the best system. Others 
believe in the idea of a convergence of socialism 
and capitalism, and so on. 

But there should be agreement on one thing: 
everyone has the right to believe what he wants to. 
Differences in convictions should by no means 
lead to conflicts. 

Further, our conviction in the humanistic oppor- 
tunities of socialism does not mean that we seek to 
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realize this our conviction through dictating our 
system on other peoples by exporting revolution or 
through expansionism. We are firmly opposed to 
the export of revolution because any revolution, be 
it socialist, national liberation, democratic, etc., 
cannot be successful unless it is supported and 
carried out by the people. Any revolution is the 
outcome of the development of internal contradic- 
tions in each given country. A revolution cannot be 
organized from outside. Otherwise it will not be a 
revolution but violence against the people of the 
country concerned. Violence that is inadmissible. 
In other words, we repeat, exporting revolution is 
not our policy; it is alien to us in principle. We are 
for giving the people an opportunity to freely 
choose their own destiny. 


As to how and when mankind will achieve social 
unity, only the future will show. Meanwhile we 
must proceed from reality, from what actually is. 
And what we have today is a world that is simul- 
taneously divided and integral. We are aware of 
this reality and therefore build our entire policy— 
both home and foreign—with due regard for the 
growing interdependence of nations. While up- 
holding our values and building our life in our own 
way, we realize that we live in a family of states 
and must behave in the world arena as members of 
this multifaceted, complex, contradictory, yet uni- 
fied family. 


Indeed, we are divided by ideologies, political 
traditions and customs. We have different econ- 
omic systems. But we are convinced that all this 
must not stand in the way of normal, humane 
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relations between countries. | hope the reader will 
share this view. 

In the very first years after the Revolution, Lenin 
advanced definite political principles by which, as 
we continue to believe, states having different 
social systems should be guided in their inter- 
course. These are the principles of peaceful coexis- 
tence known to all. 


Is peaceful coexis- It must be said that even in 
tence possible? Soviet literature one often 

comes across an approach 

to problems of foreign 

policy, to its principles, as 
if it were something that is hard-and-fast. But the 
approach to foreign policy, including to the prin- 
ciple of peaceful coexistence, must be historical, 
for otherwise there is a danger of primitivism, or a 
jack of understanding of many processes, changes, 
steps in our policy. 

First of all | would like to draw attention to an 
idea contained in Mikhail Gorbachev's speech to 
the representatives of parties and movements gath- 
ered in Moscow, on November 4, 1987, to mark 
the 70th anniversary of the Great October 
Revolution. ‘When the powerful revolutionary 
wave brought about by the October Revolution 
had abated in Europe and the world,” he said, 
“Lenin was the first to realize the whole complexity 
of the movement towards those goals which, it 
seemed to many, the revolution had brought so 
close. His conception of the New Economic Policy 
transferred his own idea of peaceful coexistence 
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from the sphere that was at first purely political, 
even diplomatic, to the sphere of the fundamental 
laws of the epoch.” 

In other words, when it finally became clear that 
socialism was not on the verge of triumphing 
worldwide and that a long and complex road had 
to be traversed before this came about, Lenin drew 
this conclusion: a long period of the two social 
systems coexisting lay ahead. And this, he be- 
lieved, was not merely a fact, not merely the result 
of a socialist revolution being victorious first in one 
individual country, but a determining feature, or, 
one might say, a general law of the new, post- 
Revolution epoch. 

Neither of the two social systems can break 
away from each other, as Lenin once said, ‘‘with- 
out flying to the Moon.” Hence the fundamental 
question: What kind of relations should exist be- 
tween the two systems? Should they fight because 
of the irreconcilability of their ideals and social 
orders, or should they promote peaceful relations 
despite this irreconcilability? Lenin's answer to this 
question was clear and unambiguous. 

Soviet Russia declared as soon as it came into 
being that it would build its dealings with other 
states on the principles of genuine equality, non- 
interference in each other's affairs, and strict re- 
spect for the right of each nation to its social and 
political choice. 

Lenin considered that competition between the 
two systems in the world arena would inevitably 
become a characteristic feature of an entire his- 
torical period. The struggle of ideas would be 
another inalienable feature. However, the relations 
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between socialist and capitalist states should be 
based on the principles of mutual respect for sov- 
ereignty and non-interference in each other's inter- 
nal affairs, i.e. on the principles of international 
law. 

One would think there must be nothing standing 
in the way of the normal development of relations 
between countries with different social systems. 
Yet difficulties did arise. Furthermore, many of the 
conflicts, conflict situations and even wars that 
have occurred in the world since October 1917 
have to varying degrees been either directly or 
indirectly connected with the fact that socialist and 
capitalist states were existing at the same time. But 
socialism was not to be blamed. 

What it comes down to is that the Western 
capitalist governments saw the birth of socialism as 
an ‘error’ of history that had to be “‘rectified”’ by 
all means, by any method, regardless of legal right 
and morality. They resorted to everything—armed 
interventions, economic blockades, subversive ac- 
tivities, sanctions and “punishments,” and a refusal 
to cooperate in any way. A well-known remark of 
Winston Churchill's gave verbal expression to what 
was in fact the policy towards Soviet Russia: ‘‘The 
Bolshevik infant must be strangled at its birth.’’ The 
first concrete manifestation of that policy was the 
intervention of fourteen imperialist states against 
Soviet Russia. Some twenty years later came the 
Nazi aggression against the Soviet Union. And in 
the postwar period it took the form first of the 
“cold war’’ and then of various attempts to or- 
ganize a “crusade” against socialism. 

From the outset, right after World War t, Lenin 
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and the Soviet government were aware that ac- 
tions to undermine and do away with socialism 
were not likely to stop. On what grounds, then, did 
Lenin advance and uphold the idea of peaceful 
coexistence? Why did he think it feasible? 

First, because socialism is in itself a stable 
system capable of developing, gaining strength, 
defending its independence, and ensuring the re- 
alization of the socialist choice made by the 
people. Life confirmed this conclusion. 

Second, Lenin considered peaceful coexistence 
feasible because it was precisely a policy of peace 
that would evoke broad popular support through- 
out the world. In this connection he said that 
Soviet Russia had an alliance with the working 
people of all countries, and though it was not 
formalized by any treaty it was stronger than many 
treaty-based alliances. This also was fully con- 
firmed by the subsequent decades. 

Third, Lenin took account of the economic ties 
existing among states. His words to the effect that 
there is a force greater than the desire of this or that 
Capitalist government to do away with socialism— 
the force of world economic relations—are well 
known. Today with the growing international- 
ization of production and trade, the importance of 
economic and other ties between states as the 
basis of peaceful coexistence has further increased. 

Fourth, and finally, Lenin took account of the 
fact that in the Western world there was no single, 
unequivocal approach to relations with socialism. 
In the West there were, as there are now, forces 
that were irreconcilable to the new society as well 
as those capable of taking a realistic approach to 
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existing problems, aware of the need to resolve the 
world’s contradictions by peaceful means. 


Peaceful coexis- In the early periods of the 
tence: what is Soviet Union's history the 
new? immediate task and goal of 


the policy of peaceful 

coexistence was to create 
minimal external conditions for building the new 
society. Today the principle of peaceful coexis- 
tence has taken on new meaning, for in the nuclear 
age it must also serve to ensure the survival of all 
humankind. 

Peaceful coexistence has now become ab- 
solutely necessary for all countries and 
peoples. There is no alternative to it. It is a 
historical necessity. 

Although we have already said that peaceful 
coexistence came into being as a principle of 
relations between countries with different social 
systems, it today includes, as I've just said, all 
countries and peoples. Peaceful coexistence has 
become a universal principle by which all nations 
must abide. All existing international problems 
must be resolved by peaceful means, above all 
through negotiations. The principle of peaceful 
coexistence has acquired universal signifi- 
cance; it has become an indispensable basis for 
the development of contacts between all members 
of the world community. This is one of the basic 
ideas of the Delhi Declaration on Principles for a 
Nuclear-Weapon-Free and Non-Violent World, 
signed by Rajiv Gandhi and Mikhail Gorbachev. All 
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continents, all regions of the world need a peaceful 
and non-violent world. 

The world needs a new international order— 
one that would rule out the use of force; one 
founded on recognition of the rights and interests 
of all peoples; one under which goodneighbourli- 
ness and cooperation would prevail and there 
would be a broad exchange of scientific and 
technological achievements, and of cultural values 
for the benefit of all peoples; one that would favour 
the solution of global problems by the collective 
efforts of all states. 


Mikhail Gorbachev in his address at the United 
Nations on December 7, 1988 said: “Further global 
progress is now possible only through a quest for 
universal consensus in the movement towards a 
new world order.” 


Allow me to dwell a moment on one aspect of 
this new international order: the importance of 
cooperation in solving global problems. It stands to 
reason that these problems can be solved only by 
joint efforts, only through the broad cooperation of 
all members of the world community. This means 
that peaceful coexistence even now presup- 
poses the broadest possible interaction and 
cooperation among states, irrespective of their 
geographical location and social systems. To this 
interaction, too, there is no alternative. 

We propose the following to our opponents in 
the West: let us agree that every people should 
freely choose its own path of development; let us 
agree to comply with the demands of the UN 
Charter regarding non-interference in the internal 
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affairs of other countries; let us guarantee the right 
of each people to realize its choice. And let us 
cooperate in solving the pressing world problems. 


And now, about We say to our opponents: 
cooperation if you think that you are 
between the two right, that your society is 
systems better, then we are quite 


sure that our society is 
more progressive. But let us prove our case to each 
other by arguments based on social practice and 
not by force of arms. 

Mankind is confronted by many tasks. So let us 
show which society better copes with these tasks 
and more fully meets the interests of its citizens, of 
the working people. This is the Leninist position. 
Lenin said many times that socialism makes its 
chief contribution to social development by force 
of example. This continues to be our position, as 

| can be seen from the following quotation from the 
Political Report of the CPSU Central Committee to 
the 27th Party Congress: ‘‘As we see it, the main 
trend of struggle in contemporary conditions con- 
sists in creating worthy, truly human material and 
spiritual conditions of life for all nations, ensuring 
that our planet should be habitable, and in cultivat- 
ing a caring attitude towards its riches, especially 
to man himself—the greatest treasure, and all his 
potentials. And here we invite the capitalist system 
to compete with us under the conditions of a 
durable peace.” 

The Party Programme endorsed by the 22nd 
Congress of the CPSU contained a provision to the 
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effect that peaceful coexistence was a specific 
form of the class struggle. The new edition of the 
Programme adopted by the 27th Party Congress, 
however, has no such provision. What lies behind 
this change? 

A realistic assessment of the actual state of 
affairs. Formerly we confused two _ different 
concepts—one determined the nature of relations 
between states with different social systems, the 
other reflected the essence of relations between 
the classes in power in the socialist countries and 
those in power in the capitalist countries. Why this 
confusion occurred can be explained. On the one 
hand, the imperialist intervention of the 1920s 
against Soviet Russia, and later on the Nazi ag- 
gression against the Soviet Union, were really, in 
their essence, clashes of two opposed classes: the 
capitalist class wanted to abolish the government 
of the working class, to crush it by force of arms. 
This prompted us to explain the sum total of 
relations between states with different social sys- 
tems as a ‘specific form of the class struggle.” On 
the other hand, what made itself felt here was a 
distortion of the thesis which separates the sphere 
of interstate relations from the sphere of class 
relationships, of the class struggle. 

Today, analyzing anew the entire course of 
world development, we see clearly that there are 
two different processes influencing each other. 
Interstate relations in the arena of world politics 
and economics must be founded on strict obser- 
vance of the rules of international law, which pre- 
supposes the equality of all countries, mutual re- 
spect, non-interference in each other's internal af- 
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fairs, etc. It is these rules—I repeat, the rules of 
international law—that underlie the principle of 
peaceful coexistence of states irrespective of social 
system. The class relations between the working 
people who are in power in the socialist countries 
and those capitalist forces ruling in the Western 
countries are another matter. They must not be 
allowed to affect interstate ties and the rules reg- 
ulating them. This is what we mean by the im- 
permissibility of shifting the ideological struggle to 
the sphere of interstate relations, or by the de- 
ideologization of interstate relations. 

The ruling class of every country pursues its own 
class aims, and these aims of course vary. But in 
the world arena states and their leaders have to 
reckon with something else—with our world’s 
interdependence, the need to cooperate for the 
sake of humanity's survival. This cooperation im- 
plies that each state takes into account its own 
interests and respects those of other states. 

Economic, political and ideological competition 
between capitalist and socialist countries is in- 
evitable,” Mikhail Gorbachev has _ stressed. 
“However, it can and must be kept within a frame- 
work of peaceful competition which necessarily 
envisages cooperation. It is up to history to judge 
the merits of each particular system. It will sort out 
everything. Let every nation decide which system 
and which ideology is better. Let this be decided 
by peaceful competition, let each system prove its 
ability to meet man’s needs and interests.’’* Such is 


* Mikhail Gorbachev, Perestroika. New Thinking for Our 
Country and the World, Harper and Row Publishers, N.Y., 1987, 
p. 148. 
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Our approach to the issue. Such, in our view, is the 
combination, correlation of peaceful coexistence 
and peaceful competition between the two 
systems—a competition which is in fact a peaceful 
form of class rivalry. 

This is Our answer to our Western opponents. 
And in answer to our friends who ask if we are not 
losing our revolutionary perspective by accentuat- 
ing peace I'll say the following. 

There are two systems in the world-—-socialism 
and capitalism. And there is a struggle between 
them. Philosophically speaking, it is a struggle of 
two opposites. In the present situation, this 
struggle must be conducted by peaceful and only 
peaceful means. 

Thus the struggle takes the form of the com- 
petition we have been speaking about. In the 
first place, socialism uses the power of example 
to prove that it is a truly new society that is better 
able to tackle the problems facing mankind, that it 
offers a real alternative to capitalism. By doing so it 
enhances the faith of the progressive forces in its 
triumph. 

Second, in the course of this competition the 
alignment of forces in the world has changed. This 
process began with the October Revolution and 
has been going on ever since. Socialism has 
gradually been gaining strength. While in no way 
pressing for military superiority, it has now 
achieved military-strategic parity. Economic parity 
has not yet been achieved. In this sphere we must 
work for progress, parity and then advantage. 

Third, in the course of this competition social- 
ism acquires greater and greater possibilities to 
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render internationalist support to all peoples fight- 
ing for the right to determine their future. And | 
stress again that it does so without exporting 
revolution, without interfering in the internal affairs 
of other countries. 

Thus our course towards peace, towards peace- 
ful coexistence and competition between the two 
systems does not at all imply abandonment of our 
revolutionary goals. It is a policy aimed at creating 
favourable conditions for humanity's social pro- 
gress. It is a policy of promoting the struggle of all 
forces of social and national liberation. 

In the final analysis, social progress has been 
and will remain the result of the interaction be- 
tween socialism and all other revolutionary forces, 
with each of them playing its own role. Nobody 
can build socialism for us, enhance it and make it 
develop into communism. This we must do our- 
selves. In its turn, socialism cannot replace other 
forces of peace and progress operating in their 
own sectors of struggle. Interaction, however, does 
strengthen our respective forces reciprocally, en- 
abling humanity to march on. 

Now let us return to foreign policy, to how it was 
restructured in practice, to what this restructuring 
has signified and produced. 


FROM A NEW CONCEPT TO A NEW 
PROGRAMME OF ACTION 


In the last chapter | spoke of how our new 
foreign-policy concept was formed. In this chapter 
1 would like to deal with the programme of prac- 
tical activities that has been elaborated in view of 
that concept for Soviet diplomacy. 


The concept did not come into being separately 
from the programme. It was actually worked out 
simultaneously with the measures to implement it. 
At times one or the other would go ahead, but this 
is only natural because theory and practice (pro- 
vided the theory is scientific and the practice re- 
alistic) nurture and stimulate each other. 


One can of course examine the formation of the 
present Soviet foreign-policy programme chrono- 
logically, analyzing one programme after another, 
one Soviet proposal after another. But this kind of 
extensive approach is hardly the best one. Instead | 
would like to employ the logical-chronological 
method which wil! enable the reader to see and 
understand how our programme took shape, 
what we have been and are working for and, more 
importantly, why. 


FROM A NEW CONCEPT TO A NEW 
PROGRAMME OF ACTION 


The world situ- Quite naturally, the first 
ation up to 1985 step towards working out 
a practical programme of 
action was an_ in-depth 
analysis of the _ inter- 
| national political situation at the time when the 
Soviet Union began the process of perestroika. To 
put it mildly, that situation left much to be desired. 
It was in the first half of the 1980s that the arms 
\ race began to acquire an uncontrollable character. 
The quantity of armaments was increasing and an 
intensive process of perfecting them was under 
way. The United States had adopted a ten-year 
| comprehensive programme of rearmament envis- 
aging a build-up of the latest offensive nuclear 
missiles having a first-strike and ‘‘disarming” ca- 
pability, a further augmentation in the quantity of 
chemical and conventional weapons, and finally, 
) the building of space weapons. The realization of 
this programme, according to American sources, 
} would have meant an increase in the US strategic 
} offensive potential to more than 19,000 nuclear 
charges, as against 4,000 in 1970 and 11,000 in 

| 1985, by the beginning of the 1990s. 
\ The deployment of intermediate-range missiles 
in Europe continued even ahead of schedule. 
NATO's “Rogers Plan” provided for a substantial 
\ qualitative improvement of its armaments in 
Europe. Measures were taken to reinforce US nu- 
clear and naval forces in the Far East and Pacific 
regions. But the programme for building space 
weapons known as the “Strategic Defence 
} Initiative,’’ or SDI, was by far the most dangerous. 
As | mentioned before, SDI was announced in 
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1983, and the first tests of its separate elements 
were scheduled for March 1985. 

The whole of this unprecedented plan to speed 
up the creation of new means of exterminating 
people was contemplated and being implemented 
in the hope of destroying the military-strategic 
parity existing since the 1970s and of securing 
superiority over the socialist countries. Military 
pressure was complemented by political cam- 
paigns, by attempts to carry out an economic and, 
particularly, a scientific and technological boycott, 
and by ideological sabotage. Certain circles in the 
West were quite clearly seeking to create a situ- 
ation in which they could, without fear of retri- 
bution, force socialism to surrender in order to 
dictate their will to it. 

But socialism was by no means the sole target of 
the hegemonistic ambitions of imperialism. By the 
mid-1980s the danger posed by local conflicts and 
regional hotbeds of tension had even increased. 
The immediate circumstances that gave rise to 
these conflicts and tensions varied, but their root 
cause and stimulus were the attempts of the 
Western powers to interfere in one way or another 
in the affairs of newly liberated countries, to bring 
them under their influence. The undeclared US 
wars against Afghanistan and Nicaragua, the US- 
Israeli policy in the Middle East, the endless US- 
supported acts of intervention by the South African 
regime against Angola, Mozambique and other 
frontline states along with many other reactionary, 
counterrevolutionary processes were destabilizing 
the entire world situation and increasing the 
danger of war. 
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This already complicated situation was exacer- 
bated by increased tension in relations between the 
developed capitalist and the developing countries 
caused by the ever more blatant expansionist nature 
of the exploitation of the latter by the former. 

In short, the policies of imperialism had made the 
international situation alarming and _ perilous. 
Urgent and energetic measures were needed. But 
what kind of measures? 

In the very first foreign-policy statement Mikhail 
Gorbachev made after being elected to the post of 
General Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee 
he said: “When building international relations in 
today’s world, ...one must not ignore the interests 
of other states, much less try to deprive them of 
their right to choose their own path of develop- 
ment. Viewed broadly, this is the policy of peaceful 
coexistence, under which each of the two systems 
will strive to prove which is better by force of 
example rather than by force of arms. 

“Another conclusion, an equally vital one, is that 
an end must be put to the arms race... There is an 
acute need for international cooperation in or- 
ganizing a dialogue, in searching for realistic sol- 
utions that would ease tensions in the world and 
help to impede the arms race.” 


Relying on the The elaboration of the pro- 
conclusions of gramme of action in accor- 
science dance with our new con- 


cepts and with the re- 
quirements of the situation 
took place after the April 1985 Plenary Meeting of 
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the CPSU Central Committee. That work was 
based on the conclusions of science, on the 
recommendations of scientists. It also reflected our 
new approaches stemming from perestroika. Of 
course even before 1985 our policy was in touch 
with science. But that contact was narrow and not 
very fruitful, partly because of the stagnation and 
dogmatism that prevailed in the sphere of science. 
Indeed, it is not accidental that the official ten- 
dencies that dominated science led to the rejection 
in the period from the 1940s to the 1960s of 
genetics, cybernetics, information science and eco- 
logy as “‘ill-intentioned inventions of the class 
enemy, as pseudo-sciences.”’ On the other hand, 
even policy, which could not but reflect the pheno- 
mena of stagnation characteristic of the entire 
society, was Said to be “omniscient” and to require 
no bold, fundamental scientific explorations. ‘‘A 
biased approach, ad hoc decisions for the sake of 
transient goals, and departure from a strictly scient- 
ific analysis of the situation cost us dear,’’” Mikhail 
Gorbachev has noted. 

Perestroika, the spirit of renewal and realism 
demanded a scientific approach to policy-making, 
a strictly dialectic analysis free of transient con- 
siderations. And after 1985 both home and foreign 
policy turned to science, while science, having 
itself begun to renovate itself, found new stimuli 
for its own development in policy, in the dynamic 
ideas of restructuring international relations. 

Prominent scientists, those renowned in the 


* Mikhail Gorbachev, Perestroika. New Thinking for Our 
Country and the World, Harper and Row Publishers, N.Y., 1987, 
p. 145. 
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ee 
country and abroad (physicists, mathematicians, 
medical specialists, biologists, economists, philos- 
ophers), became permanent participants in the 
preliminary discussions elaborating particular ap- 
proaches and decisions. They also became in- 
volved in their practical implementation, in ex- 
plaining and propagating them. 

The last few years have seen the establishment 
of permanent, organic and constantly expanding 
ties between Party organizations, government de- 
partments and scientific institutions, beginning 
with the USSR Academy of Sciences and its in- 
stitutes, the Academy of Medical Sciences, etc. 
The pooling of efforts by politicians, military men 
and scientists working in various fields produced 
valuable results. Research and the practical elabor- 
ation of decisions on such issues as approaches to 
nuclear disarmament and ways of achieving it, 
problems of control over disarmament, the present 
concept of security, including all of its aspects and 
the concept of international cooperation in the age 
of global problems—all this was the direct result of 
the interaction of science and politics in the Soviet 
Union. 

The Soviet leadership also paid attention to the 
voice of world science. ‘Our country,” Mikhail 
Gorbachev said at a meeting with a delegation of 
the Congress of Nobel Peace Prizewinners on 
November 18, 1985, ‘highly values the humanist 
tradition of true scientists who always held an 
active position on matters of war and peace—the 
tradition originating from Niels Bohr, Albert 
Einstein, and Frederic Joliot-Curie.”’ 

Soviet leaders, including Mikhail Gorbachev, re- 
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gularly meet with prominent representatives of or- 
ganizations of scientists working in various areas. 
Our country has hosted international meetings of 
doctors and physicists. The Issyk-Kul forum of 
cultural figures and scientists in 1986 was of great 
importance. In 1987 scientists from nearly 40 
countries attended the international forum ‘‘For a 
Nuclear-Free World, for the Survival of Humanity” 
held in Moscow. 

The evaluations, conclusions and ideas of world 
science are taken into account by the Soviet 
leadership when working out political decisions. 
The Soviet public is also highly appreciative of the 
contribution of scientists to explaining to the world 
the dangers of nuclear war and why it is necessary 
to halt the arms race. The authoritative word and 
competent opinion of scientists constitute a 
valuable contribution to the struggle to eliminate 
the nuclear threat. Addressing representatives of 
the mass media in Washington, Mikhail Gorbachev 
said: ‘We need the opinions of scientists and their 
competence... Scientists have made a number of 
valuable suggestions, and we used them and 
found ways to move toward the Treaty on 
Intermediate-Range and Shorter-Range Missiles.”’ 


..and world Since the April 1985 
opinion Plenary Meeting of the 
CPSU Central Committee, 
the new approaches to the 
elaboration of  foreign- 
policy decisions have to a considerable extent 
taken into account also the sentiments, ideas and 
proposals of world public opinion. 
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Earlier, in my discussion of Lenin’s Decree on 
Peace, | mentioned already the principle of 
people’s diplomacy advanced by the founder of 
our state—the principle of combining, in socialist 
foreign policy, an appeal to governments with an 
appeal to the peoples, of taking into account and 
reflecting the hopes, aspirations and will of social 
forces. Implementing this approach of Lenin’s is 
particularly important today because the peoples 
and world opinion have become different—they 
have acquired a fresh and mighty potential. 

In the period from the 1940s to the 1960s the 
anti-war movement generally meant the organi- 
zations headed by the World Peace Council and a 
number of other bodies associated with it. Today it 
has quite a different meaning, for there are many 
different anti-war movements with representatives 
from all strata of society participating in them. In a 
way, today’s anti-war movement reflects the plura- 
list nature of the present-day world. 

The struggle against the war threat has been 
joined (naturally, in different ways in different 
countries) by political parties (primarily the Social 
Democrats), trade unions of various trends and 
religious organizations. Moreover, despite the di- 
versity of the peace forces and profound differences 
in their positions on certain socio-political issues, 
they have close or identical views on the issues of 
war and peace. Furthermore, more and more 
frequently they are advancing various demands of 
an economic and political nature going beyond the 
bounds of purely anti-war slogans. For example, in 
developing countries anti-war demands are in- 
creasingly combined with demands for the es- 
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tablishment of a new international economic order 
and for the solution of the foreign-debt problem. 

All this imparts a freshness to world opinion. 
Nowadays, virtually no one can ignore the moods 
of world opinion or discount its actions and initia- 
tives, although reactions to the latter differ (in the 
United States and a number of West European 
countries arrest and persecution of anti-war pro- 
testers became more and more frequent in the mid- 
1980s). 

Broadly speaking, the awakening of public 
opinion and the pulling down of the barriers which 
the ruling circles of the West have long tried to put in 
the way of people’s legitimate desire to have a say 
in matters of foreign policy are a major achieve- 
ment of our time. The late 20th century is not only 
a period of phenomenal progress in science and 
technology. It is also a period of profound 
changes in psychology of humankind, which 
for the first time has become aware of itself 
as an integral whole. It is beginning to under- 
stand that it really has common interests and 
common tasks, the primary one being the task of 
survival, of ensuring unimpeded future develop- 
ment. 

“Indeed, the grandeur and novelty of our time is 
determined by the peoples’ increasingly obvious 
and open presence in the foreground of history,” 
Mikhail Gorbachev said in his report devoted to the 
70th anniversary of the October Revolution. ‘Their 
present positions are such that they must be 
heeded immediately rather than in the long run. 
The new truth thereby brought into sharp focus is 
that the constant need to make a choice is becom- 
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ing increasingly characteristic of historical ad- 
vancement on the threshold of the 21st century. 
And the right choice depends on the extent to 
which the interests and aspirations of millions, of 
hundreds of millions of people are heeded.” 


The Soviet leadership considers that a respon- 
sible approach to the elaboration of policy must 
take these interests and aspirations into account. 
Hence the permanent contacts of Soviet Party and 
government leaders with various representatives of 
world opinion. In addition to the above-mentioned 
meetings with scientists, in 1985-1987 Moscow 
received representatives of the Socialist 
International and of the various parties included in 
it at the highest level, as well as participants in a 
number of forums of the world public held in the 
Soviet Union, a large group of representatives of 
the French public, the delegations of two of the 
largest international federations of trade unions— 
the World Federation of Trade Unions and the 
International Confederation of Free Trade Unions, 
prominent figures in the business world, etc. 


Much attention was paid to the considerations 
and ideas they expressed. 

Many representatives of anti-war movements 
and many anti-war organizations can rightly regard 
themselves as co-authors of our proposals. For we 
have embodied some of their ideas in diplomatic 
documents and brought them before the world 
community. For instance, the positions of the 
world public were taken into account when it was 
decided to adopt a moratorium and later to extend 
that moratorium repeatedly, and to single out the 
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question of intermediate-range missiles from the 
overall ‘nuclear package” for separate solution. 
This approach has increased the potential of Soviet 
policy and brought broader international support 
to it. 


Together with our The Soviet leadership's 
allies and friends elaboration of new propo- 

sals and initiatives in the 

period following 1985 was 

carried out with a far 
deeper and more consistent exchange of opinion 
and coordination of positions with our allies than 
was formerly the case. For that matter, the entire 
sphere of relations between the socialist states also 
underwent a restructuring. 

The starting point of this restructuring is the 
desire to form the entire system of political re- 
lations between the socialist countries strictly on 
the basis of the complete independence of each of 
them, of their sovereign right to resolve their own 
problems, of compulsory consideration of their 
interests and of an attentive attitude towards their 
experience. Only on such a basis can truly fruitful 
ties and truly effective interaction in solving the 
general problems of socialist construction as well 
as international issues be developed. 

As early as March 1985 a meeting took place of 
the leaders of parties and governments of the 
member countries of the Warsaw Treaty Orga- 
nization and of the Council for Mutual Economic 
Assistance. It proceeded in a new atmosphere— 
one of free exchange of opinion not confined to a 
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narrow agenda, one of free discussion of the issues 
of interest to all present. 

In April 1985, by the unanimous decision of the 
member countries, the Warsaw Treaty was re- 
newed. Simultaneously work began on improving 
its functioning. From then on the _ Political 
Consultative Committee of the Warsaw Treaty 
began holding regularly scheduled meetings. At its 
sessions the participants set forth their ideas and 
reviewed how things were going. The sessions 
discussed beforehand the main trends and the 
more important details of the initiatives being ad- 
vanced. After their implementation (such as after 
the Geneva meeting between Mikhail Gorbachev 
and Ronald Reagan and after the signing in 
Washington of the Treaty on the Elimination of 
Intermediate-Range and Shorter-Range Missiles), 
the leaders of the Warsaw Treaty countries gath- 
ered to hear the report of Mikhail Gorbachev and to 
discuss further steps. 

The Committee of Foreign Ministers of the 
Warsaw Treaty Organization has begun holding 
biannual regular sessions to consider the inter- 
national situation and discuss the more important 
current affairs as well as long-term tasks. The 
Committee's conferences are complemented by 
frequent bilateral contacts of ministers and by 
meetings of their deputies to work out concrete 
issues and decisions. 

This work is not confined to the top leaders and 
ministers of only the Warsaw Treaty countries or of 
the member countries of the Council for Mutual 
Economic Assistance. Bilateral contacts are main- 
tained among the leaders and ministers of all the 
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socialist countries. After 1985 relations between 
the Soviet Union and the People’s Republic of 
China became more active; relations between 
China and other socialist countries were also 
normalized. 

An important result of the revitalization of the 
exchange of opinion and ideas between the social- 
ist countries has been an appreciable growth of the 
initiative of each of them separately and of all of 
them together in world affairs. In the course of 
friendly consultations the Soviet Union appraised 
and enriched its own plans; other socialist coun- 
tries elaborated new ideas and came up with new 
proposals. Each of these ideas reflected the specific 
interests of the sovereign socialist states and also 
their common desire for peace and security. 

It can absolutely be said that the revitalization of 
cooperation with the fraternal countries has 
brought new important elements into the elabor- 
ation of the new foreign-policy concept of the 
CPSU and the Soviet state, and made it possible to 
find new values and ideas. 

An ever greater role in the formation of the 
foreign policy of the USSR, in its current and long- 
term actions, is being played by the developing 
countries, primarily by the member countries of the 
Non-Aligned Movement. It is our deep conviction 
that the emergence and activities of this movement 
rank among the major factors of contemporary 
international development. 

The Non-Aligned Movement adequately ex- 
presses the basic interests of the peoples and states 
that have liberated themselves from colonialism 
and embarked upon independent development. Far 
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from coming into conflict with the interests of all 
humanity, including the socialist countries, the 
interests of the non-aligned nations merge with 
them harmoniously. Hence the possibility of closer 
interaction between the developing and the social- 
ist countries. One of the goals of our foreign policy 
is to translate this possibility into reality as soon as 
possible. 

Above all, this means that in all its activities the 
Soviet Union takes the interests and requirements 
of the developing countries into account and de- 
fends them. This implies, further, ensuring the 
interaction of socialist diplomacy with the dip- 
lomacy of the newly free countries at the United 
Nations and elsewhere. 

It is true that not so long ago the developing 
nations, while fighting for a new _ international 
economic order and against neocolonialism, 
showed no particular interest in issues of peace 
and disarmament, especially nuclear disarmament. 
In their view these problems concerned the great 
powers, the nuclear ones in particular, and it was 
up to them to solve them. But over the last few 
years, as the awakening to the danger of nuclear 
war became a universal process, the developing 
nations began to change their original position, 
and they did so rather quickly. Today the former 
colonial world is very active on issues of peace and 
disarmament, including nuclear disarmament. This 
was fully reflected in the decisions of the sum- 
mit of non-aligned countries in Harare. This ts also 
seen in the positions of the non-aligned coun- 
tries at the United Nations, where they are either 
authors or co-authors together with socialist 
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countries of important proposals on issues of 
peace, security and disarmament, or give their sup- 
port to these proposals. Owing to this a new 
alignment of forces has emerged at the United 
Nations. Virtually all proposals concerning the 
consolidation of peace, the creation of a reliable 
system of international security, and disarmament 
are adopted by the UN General Assembly by a 
majority of votes. 

The Soviet Union, like other socialist countries, 
maintains that the developing world and the Non- 
Aligned Movement are today a momentous and 
reliable factor favouring the cause of international 
peace and security. Consideration for the interests, 
opinions and views of those countries, which rep- 
resent the majority of mankind, constitutes an im- 
portant element in the formation of the Soviet 
Union's new foreign-policy platform. 


On the basis of While heeding the op- 
a balance of inions of its friends and 
interests allies when working out its 


policy over the years that 

have passed since the 
April 1985 Plenary Meeting of the CPSU Central 
Committee, the Soviet Union has also thoroughly 
studied the views of the opposite side—the gov- 
ernments, states and alliances holding different 
opinions. 

Naturally, we studied the views of the other side 
in the past as well. But the aim of the study was 
quite narrow; we only looked for what required a 
response or, to be more precise, for what had to be 
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repulsed. Of course, in many cases both a reply and 
a rebuff were necessary. But we should not confine 
ourselves to this, for it is unproductive, and pri- 
marily from our own point of view. How so? 

The previous chapter dealt with the intercon- 
nectedness of the present-day world. We said that 
security today can only be universal, that all coun- 
tries can and must participate in ensuring it. We 
said that the prerequisite for success in this en- 
deavour is consideration for the legitimate interests 
of all members of the world community. All the 
specifics of the present-day world, laconically ex- 
pressed by the word “interdependence,” have to 
be taken into account in foreign policy if it is to be 
realistic. 

What does this mean? First and foremost, it 
means to thoroughly study the positions and 
views of the other side, to bring out, on the basis 
of sound analysis, areas of contact and areas of 
divergence, to determine the balance of inter- 
| ests of the parties concerned and on this basis 
| start a political dialogue aimed at attaining re- 
ciprocal agreements and at least a minimum of 
trust. It is this way that the Soviet leadership tries 
to act. 

in this connection our Western opponents often 
ask us: “Are you sincere when you speak of a 
| balance of interests? The interests of the West and 
those of the East differ—is this not the cause of the 
confrontation?’”’ And our citizens, like our friends 
L from other socialist countries, sometimes ask: 
| “How can the interests of the West be taken into 
account if they are capitalist interests? Isn't taking 

them into account tantamount to abandoning our 
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principles?” As can be seen, in both cases the 
questions are essentially the same. 


The first thing to be pointed out in response to 
them is that the questions confuse two different 
categories of phenomena. Yes, the capitalist class 
which rules the Western countries and the working 
people who are the dominant force in the socialist 
ones differ in their social ideals, in their notions of 
social justice and democracy, of the prospects of 
mankind's development. | spoke about this earlier. 
But how can interstate relations be built if we 
proceed from that premise? Obviously, as | have 
already said, they cannot be. “I believe,” Mikhail 
Gorbachev wrote, ‘that in the present situation it is 
especially important not to emulate medieval fa- 
natics and not to spread ideological differences to 
international relations.’’* 


Specifically, ‘not to spread’’ means to keep 
social and class interests separate from the sphere 
of interstate relations. But what then has to be 
taken into account? What interests have to be 
balanced? 


The point is that every country has, in addition to 
the social interests of the ruling class, national or 
state interests, beginning with the interests of se- 
curity. There are also interests common to all 
countries and peoples. It is all of these that have to 
be taken into consideration. And finding a balance 
between them should take absolute priority. 


* Mikhail Gorbachev, A Time for Peace, Richardson and 
Steirman, New York, 1985, p. 274. 
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Naturally, with the passage of time, the “‘pack- 
age’ and essence of these interests (i.e., national, 
state, human interests) can change. Accordingly, 
their balance also changes. And a rational policy 
must therefore reckon with these changes and 
reflect them in its actions. 

There is another obvious point. There are ob- 
jective interests which logically stem from the 
condition and requirements of this or that state or 
people. These are legitimate interests. And there 
are artificially created interests. Obviously, lawful 
interests must not be confused with claims that a 
country has a right to ensure one’s own ideology 
by force, to dictate one’s demands to other coun- 
tries, or to regard the world or particular parts of it 
as one’s spheres of influence. Speaking more 
broadly, we can consider as legitimate the interests 
of one country which are determined with due 
regard for the legitimate interests of other coun- 
tries, interests which do not violate or suppress the 
interests of other countries. 

The search for a balance of interests is more 
fruitful when conducted through bilateral or multi- 
lateral negotiations or dialogues. It is at the ne- 
gotiating table that we can determine the concur- 
rence or divergence of the interests of the parties 
involved, and bring out their concerns on a re- 
ciprocal basis. It is by negotiating that we search 
for a balance of these interests and concerns ac- 
ceptable to all parties. 

In view of this the Soviet leadership attaches 
enormous importance in its activities to dialogue as 
a means of comparing interests and clarifying po- 
sitions so as to reach common agreements useful 
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to the cause of peace. Cases are known of negoti- 
ations that dragged on for years, sometimes even 
for decades, without producing any concrete re- 
sults. These negotiations proved to be a mere 
smokescreen for actions incompatible with the 
cause of peace. 

Dialogue is to reveal the true interests of coun- 
tries, it must be oriented towards the solution of 
specific problems, primarily those reflecting the 
requirements of every nation and the world com- 
munity as a whole. These include, among others, 
issues of peace, security, development and en- 
vironmental protection. What is needed today is 
dialogue as a joint search for ways to ensure peace 
and to improve the international climate. 

As was already pointed out, we need reciprocal 
actions, compromises. Trying to look for the win- 
ning or losing side when concluding agreements is 
harmful. Such attempts are known to be frequent, 
and they are completely useless. 

A statement Mikhail Gorbachev made in Wash- 
ington in December 1987 when the Soviet- 
American Treaty on the Elimination of Inter- 
mediate-Range and Shorter-Range Missiles was 
signed is relevant here. “Some people think that in 
drafting the Treaty the Soviet side conceded too 
much,” he said, ‘while others think that it is the 
US side that made too many concessions. | think 
that neither view is right. Each side conceded 
exactly as much as was necessary in order to 
balance their interests in the given specific area.” It 
was this that made possible the Treaty, which 
represents a significant landmark in international 
development. 
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International law Thus Soviet foreign po- 
and international licy’s new programme of 
morality actions was elaborated on 

the basis of a scientific 

analysis of, and with due 
regard for, the views and opinions of the world 
community, in close cooperation with our friends 
and allies, and with due respect for the legitimate 
interests of the opposite side. It seems appropriate 
to add one more consideration to all this: the 
elaboration of our new programme has been con- 
sistent with the principles of international law and 
with the rules of international morality worked out 
over the ages by mankind. 

In general, we are firmly convinced that ensuring 
reliable peace and security presupposes a substan- 
tial consolidation of the legal and moral bases of 
contemporary international relations. 

The system of rules of international law broadens 
as it evolves. Its old, classical foundations, worked 
out over the ages, combine with new norms borne 
of the present epoch and certain aspects of some 
of them undergo significant changes. Let us com- 
pare the Charter of the League of Nations with the 
Charter of the United Nations. There are numerous 
differences between them. But what is most con- 
spicuous is that the Charter of the League of 
Nations retained the right of nations to wage war, 
to solve military conflicts by military operations, 
while the Charter of the United Nations does not. 
The latter considers the maintenance of peace to 
be the duty of the members of the world com- 
munity. The Charter of the League of Nations 
contained provisions on mandated territories—a 
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method for camouflaging colonial possession and 
spheres of influence. The UN Charter, on the other 
hand, recognizes the right of nations to self- 
determination... 

The basic elements of the present legal foun- 
dation of international relations are the provisions 
of the UN Charter and of the Helsinki Final Act. 
They are also the numerous decisions of the United 
Nations and its agencies concerning, for example, 
the definition of aggression and the non-use of 
force in relations between countries. What needs 
to be done now is to enhance them, and, most 
importantly, to observe them = strictly and 
consistently. 

From this emanates our entire international prac- 
tice, and, for that matter, our internal political 
practice as well. For example, the Soviet Union is 
the only country in the world whose Constitution 
includes all the principles of the Helsinki Final Act 
in full, thus making them not only our inter- 
national obligation, but a norm of our own legis- 
lation as well. Furthermore, the Soviet Union has 
ratified all pacts on human rights, and has brought 
its legislation on the respective issues into full 
conformity with them. And of course all our initia- 
tives and proposals are strictly based on observ- 
ance of the principles of international law. 

In addition to international law, we also pay 
great attention to the principles and standards of 
international morality. It can probably be said that 
as things stand now in the present-day world 
moral principles in relations between states have 
greater significance than in the life of individuals. 

Over its history, civilization has developed def- 
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inite moral standards. Take folk traditions and 
legends, and the principles of the pre-Christian and 
Christian eras—everywhere a repetition of the 
same ideas can be seen. As a rule, they concerned 
relations between people. But shouldn't these 
principles also determine relations between states? 
It is our belief that they should. 

“You shall not murder’—this ancient maxim, 
which became one of the fundamental principles 
of Christianity, can be translated today as also 
meaning to renounce war, to disarm and secure 
normal, civilized relations between countries. 

With regard to today’s international life the an- 
cient principle—‘‘You shall not steal'’"—means stop 
plundering others, and that nations should estab- 
lish equal and mutually beneficial relations. 

| could go on, but the main thing is to under- 
stand that today ensuring humanity's survival im- 
plies strict observance in the international arena of 
the moral principles worked out over the ages. We 
believe that on this issue we can find a proximity of 
positions with representatives of all political trends, 
all religious faiths, all schools of ethics. 

Actually, the principles of human morality are 
part of what binds all of mankind together. They 
form a reliable basis for peaceful coexistence and 
for cooperation among countries and peoples re- 
gardless of the conditions of their existence or their 
views and convictions. 

Among the fundamental principles of contem- 
porary international morality are the recognition of 
peace as the supreme value; the recognition of 
each nation’s independence and its right to live as 
it wants and to determine its future; and the in- 
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admissibility of imposing one’s will on anybody. 
For that matter, attempts to teach others how to 
live are an age-old and sure way of starting a 
quarrel. 

The moral standards governing relations be- 
tween states and the commitment of states to 
observe them could play a very significant role in 
humanizing contemporary international relations. 
The importance of this goal cannot be over- 
estimated. 


From the The issue of nuclear dis- 
programme for armament naturally is the 
a nuclear-free focal point of Soviet ac- 
world... tivities aimed at finding a 


way to rid our world of 
nuclear weapons. Early in the autumn of 1985 
(during Mikhail Gorbachev's visit to Paris), new 
Soviet proposals, sent a short while previously in 
the form of a message to the US President, were 
made public. In looking back over them one can 
easily see that the essence and orientation of 
the ideas they contained influenced the entire sub- 
sequent development of disarmament talks. 

The issues raised there were a fifty-per-cent 
reduction of the strategic offensive armaments of 
the USSR and the USA (such a reduction is 
possible only if the two sides renounce the de- 
velopment, testing and deployment of space-strike 
weapons), a revitalization of talks on a mutual 
reduction of intermediate-range nuclear missiles in 
Europe, and a search for ways leading to an early 
conclusion of a treaty banning chemical weapons. 
Of course, the details of those proposals were 
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subsequently elaborated and specified taking into 
consideration the positions of the parties con- 
cerned and the views of the world community. But 
their basic orientation remained unchanged. 

The proposals advanced in Paris were discussed 
by Mikhail Gorbachev and Ronald Reagan when 
they met in Geneva in November 1985. That meet- 
ing was of great importance, for it made possible 
the resumption of the political dialogue between 
Soviet and US leaders interrupted during the 
period of confrontation. 

The important understandings reached in 
Geneva were endorsed in the final document. It 
was pointed out, first and foremost, that a nuclear 
war was inadmissible and unwinnable. This formed 
an indispensable premise for working out a new 
policy in keeping with the demands of the nuclear- 
space age. 

The two sides concurred on another major point: 
neither would strive for military superiority. This 
means putting an end to the arms race, which has 
been such a huge burden to the nations. It means 
beginning arms reductions on the basis of equal 
security for both sides. 

The Soviet-American talks on nuclear and space 
weapons held in Geneva, which had begun early 
that year, had been proceeding with difficulty and 
without any appreciable practical results. 
Furthermore, the Soviet Union and the United 
States reaffirmed their obligation to enhance in 
every possible way the regime established by the 
treaty on the non-proliferation of nuclear weapons. 
They also both declared their support for a com- 
plete and universal ban on chemical weapons. 
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So, despite the fact that there were no concrete 
agreements on the basic problems of nuclear- 
missile disarmament, it would be wrong to under- 
estimate the results of the Geneva summit. 

It is not my intention to describe the course of 
events in this book, | only would like to point out 
the main landmarks in the elaboration of the Soviet 
foreign-policy programme. Nevertheless, | do feel 
it necessary to note that immediately after the 
summit the United States actually took no single 
step towards the understandings reached at 
Geneva. If anything, it accelerated its military pre- 
parations. The Soviet Union, on the other hand, 
proceeding from the results of the summit, em- 
barked on serious work to formulate new foreign- 
policy initiatives that would be compatible with the 
Geneva results. 

Among these, the statement made by Mikhail 
Gorbachev on January 15, 1986 is of key import- 
ance. That statement outlined a peace initiative of 
truly historic significance. Below is a summary of 
the points it included. 

First, an agreement should be made on the 
adoption of a programme for the total elimination 
of nuclear weapons throughout the world in the 
course of 15 years, i.e., by the end of the 20th 
century. A stage-by-stage plan was put forward 
envisaging practical steps towards that goal. The 
plan also provided for strict international control 
over the implementation of the stage-by-stage 
measures. 

Second, the destruction by the year 2000 of all 
chemical weapons, their stockpiles and the indus- 
trial base of their production to be carried out 
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under strict control, including on-site international 
inspection. 

Third, a ban on the development of non-nuclear 
weapons based on new physical principles having 
destructive properties close to those of nuclear and 
other weapons of mass destruction. 

Fourth, a mutual reduction of armed forces and 
armaments in Central Europe to be worked out at 
the Vienna talks. The programme also called for 
reaching accords at the Stockholm conference on 
the non-use of force, and enhancing mutual 
confidence. 

Fifth, the understanding of the interconnected- 
ness of all the proposed measures with such vital 
and urgent concerns of mankind as the overcom- 
ing of backwardness and the solution of other 
global problems. The statement put forward the 
slogan, ‘Disarmament for Development,”” which 
immediately won worldwide support. 

The 27th Congress of the CPSU unanimously 
approved this programme for a nuclear-free and 
more secure world. The Resolution of the 27th 
Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union on the Political Report of the CPSU Central 
Committee pointed out: “Fulfilment of this pro- 
gramme, which is epoch-making in its scope and 
significance, would open for humanity a funda- 
mentally new period of development, the pos- 
sibility of concentrating on constructive work 
alone.” And the resolution adopted by that 
Congress confirmed that the main direction of 
Soviet foreign policy in the coming years 
should consist in efforts to implement the 
programme set forth in the statement for 
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the destruction of weapons of mass annihi- 
lation and for the aversion of the danger of 
war. 


... Towards a prog- The 27th Congress of the 
ramme for setting CPSU did not confine 


up a comprehen- itself to approving and en- 
sive system of dorsing the propositions 
international set forth in Mikhail 
security Gorbachev's statement of 


January 15, 1986. Basing 
itself on the main ideas of the CPSU’s new foreign- 
policy concept the Congress advanced a plan for 
building the foundations of a comprehensive 
system of international security. 

During various meetings | have had since the 
27th Congress | have been asked many times what 
the difference was between this plan and the peace 
programmes put forward by the 24th, 25th and 
26th Party Congresses. The difference, in fact, is 
very significant. At those congresses we concen- 
trated our efforts on solving major concrete 
problems—the problem of reducing this or that 
type of weapon, regional conflicts and so on. But 
at those congresses we did not come up with a 
general long-term programme embracing. all 
spheres of international security, which is exactly 
what was advanced by the 27th Congress. Though 
removing the threat of nuclear war is its primary 
goal, it goes further than that, proposing that a 
comprehensive system of international security be 
established. Such a system, in addition to achiev- 
ing the primary goal, would create the type of 
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conditions in which the revival of the war danger 
would be ruled out. 

How to summarize the essence of this plan? 

Since it was published several years ago, it is 
worth reproducing it here as a whole. It does not 
take much room. Here is the section of the Political 
Report of the CPSU Central Committee to the 27th 
Party Congress containing the basic provisions of 
the plan to set up a comprehensive system of 
international security. 

“1, In the military sphere 

— renunciation by the nuclear powers of war— 
both nuclear and conventional—against each other 
or against third countries; 

— prevention of an arms race in outer space, 
cessation of all nuclear weapons tests and the total 
destruction of such weapons, a ban on and the 
destruction of chemical weapons, and renunciation 
of the development of other means of mass 
annihilation; 

— a Strictly controlled lowering of the levels of 
military capabilities of countries to limits of 
reasonable adequacy; 

— disbandment of military alliances, and as a 
stage towards this—renunciation of their enlarge 
ment and of the formation of new ones; 

— balanced and proportionate reduction of mil 
itary budgets. 

2. In the political sphere 

— strict respect in international practice for the 
right of each people to choose the ways and forms 
of its development independently; 

— a just political settlement of international 
crises and regional conflicts; 
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— elaboration of a set of measures aimed at 
building confidence between states and the cre- 
ation of effective guarantees against attacks from 
without and of the inviolability of their frontiers; 

— elaboration of effective methods of prevent- 
ing international terrorism, including those ensur- 
ing the safety of international land, air, and sea 
communications. 


3. In the economic sphere 

— exclusion of all forms of discrimination from 
international practice; renunciation of the policy of 
economic blockades and sanctions if this is not 
directly envisaged in the recommendations of the 
world community; 

— joint quest for ways for a just settlement of 
the problem of debts; 

— establishment of a new world economic order 
guaranteeing equal economic security to all 
countries; 

— elaboration of principles for utilizing part of 
the funds released as a result of a reduction of 
military budgets for the good of the world com- 
munity, of developing nations in the first place; 

— the pooling of efforts in exploring and 
making peaceful use of outer space and in resolv- 
ing global problems on which the destinies of 
civilization depend. 


4. In the humanitarian sphere 

— cooperation in the dissemination of the ideas 
of peace, disarmament, and international security; 
greater flow of general objective information and 
broader contact between peoples for the purpose 
of learning about one another; reinforcement of the 
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spirit of mutual understanding and concord in 
relations between them; 

— extirpation of genocide, apartheid, advocacy 
of fascism and every other form of racial, national 
or religious exclusiveness, and also of discrimin- 
ation against people on this basis; 

— extension—while respecting the laws of each 
country—of international cooperation in the im- 
plementation of the political, social, and personal 
rights of people; 

— decision in a humane and positive spirit of 
questions related to the reuniting of families, mar- 
riage, and the promotion of contacts between 
people and between organizations; 

— strengthening of and quests for new forms of 
cooperation in culture, art, science, education, and 
medicine.” 

At a press conference held at the time of the 
Congress | was asked: “‘Isn’t your programme too 
broad, too ambitious? Do you want to remake the 
world?” Well, needless to say the Soviet Union 
cannot remake the world; it is and will be changing 
on its own. But we do want to change the relations 
between members of the world community, and 
we propose that we all engage in this endeavour 
together. We are convinced that the realities of the 
nuclear age urgently require new rules governing 
the international life on our unique planet Earth, 
above all rules that would meet the requirements of 
the survival of the human race. 

If this is so, then our programme for a com- 
prehensive system of international security is by no 
means too broad. it embraces only those spheres of 
international life where there are problems ur- 
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gently needing solution, problems needing to 
be solved in a new way, with due regard for the 
peculiarities of the international situation. That is 
why our programme encompasses the military, 
political, economic and humanitarian spheres. 

Somebody may object: “Yes, but your approach 
didn't used to be so broad. For example, you 
separated economic and, even more so, humani- 
tarian issues from problems of security.” While 
there is some truth to this, | would like to repeat in 
this connection something | said earlier: our pres- 
ent approaches can be understood only in the 
context of our shift to a new way of thinking, a 
fresh view of the present-day world. 

The fact of the world’s interdependence is not 
only a geographical notion. It is not only all coun- 
tries and peoples who are interdependent, but all 
spheres of contemporary life. Previously there was 
a failure on our part to see this aspect of the 
dialectics of present-day world development. But 
once we saw it, we could not help drawing prac- 
tical conclusions regarding policy. 

Understandably, our programme begins with mil- 
itary issues and then goes on to political ones. The 
military-political sphere, primarily the reduction 
and elimination of nuclear armaments, forms the 
basis for ensuring security. But can the world be 
safe if whole continents can find themselves on the 
brink of starvation? Can the world be safe when 
scores of countries are being overwhelmed by a 
burden of debts? Can the world be safe while on 
the verge of an ecological catastrophe? This is why 
our programme takes into account all these com- 
ponents of the problem of ensuring security. 
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And further, can the world be safe when 
human rights are being trampled upon? When the 
right to life is threatened not only by nuclear 
destruction but also by the lack, in hundreds of 
thousands of cases, of the basic conditions for 
existence—from the possibility to earn a living to 
the possibility to have normal meals, recreation 
and medical care? Nor can political and physical 
terror against the inhabitants of dozens of coun- 
tries, the daily violations of their civil rights serve 
the cause of genuine security; on the contrary, 
they can cause serious threats to peace. That is 
why our programme for universal security, for all 
of humanity, also covers the sphere of humani- 
tarian issues. 


In the final analysis, all the problems dealt with 
in our programme are interrelated. The solution of 
some will promote the solution of others. 


The military- political and economic measures we 
propose, if implemented, will ensure the free, in- 
dependent and safe development of all countries 
and peoples of the world, remove the threat of 
foreign interference in their internal affairs, and 
enable each people to exercise fully its right to 
freely choose the path of its economic, political 
and social development. 


Finally, the realization of the idea of a com- 
prehensive system of international security prop- 
osed by the 27th Congress of the CPSU will make 
it possible to guarantee human rights through- 
out the world completely and effectively, be- 
ginning with the main right of man—the right to 
life. 
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A common “The CPSU regards the 
European home European direction § as 

one of the main directions 

of its international ac- 

tivity.” This statement is 
from the Political Report of the CPSU Central 
Committee to the 27th Party Congress. That 
Congress adopted a new edition of the Programme 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, which 
affirmed: ‘‘The CPSU attaches great impor- 
tance to the further development of peaceful, 
good-neighbourly relations and cooperation 
between European states.” 

Thus we are talking not of a short-term 
guideline, but one designed for the foreseeable 
future. What made this necessary? 

First, because we, Soviet people, are 
Europeans, and now, more than ever before, we 
feel ourselves to be part of the European family of 
nations. Second, because the wars that in the past 
have affected us have started in Europe. And it is in 
Europe where today the largest military units of the 
two military alliances are deployed—a potential 
source of armed conflict. To remove the threat of 
such a conflict can be said to be a truly all- 
European concern. Third, Europe has tremendous 
political experience, which offers vast possibilities 
of interaction under conditions of peace and 
mutual understanding. Such interaction is indis- 
pensable both to Europe and to the whole of our 
troubled world. 

The Soviet Union's ‘European concept,” our 
European programme, is a programme of building 
an “‘all-European home.”’ When we say this we are 
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not just proposing some sort of beautiful dream or 
using a fine-sounding phrase. The concept of an 
all-European home is the result of a serious 
analysis of the situation on the continent. 

To be sure, Europe is today a highly diversified 
continent. This is due to the legacy of the past and 
to the result of the various socio-political choices 
made by the peoples inhabiting it. Living side by 
side here are nations belonging to different socio- 
political systems and to different military-political 
alliances. Still, Europe is an integral whole. 

This integrity is historical. Indeed, Europe's 
complex and rich history has provided the unique 
experience of clashing interests and contradictions 
being resolved; of confrontation and_ all-pe- 
netrating ties; of devastating wars and a desire 
for integration. This is the common experience of 
the entire continent. Work on a multivolumed his- 
tory of Europe is under way in the Soviet Union. 
This history shows that the continent has a great 
deal in common and a great many factors uniting it 
despite all its diversity. 

This integrity is economic. Europe was the 
pioneer of scientific and technological progress 
and of economic development in the contemporary 
sense of the word. And the successes that it has 
achieved in this respect over the centuries are the 
result of the interaction of all its parts, primarily of 
East and West, whose economies in many ways 
complement each other. Today scientific and tech- 
nological progress is a powerful stimulus to the 
search for new forms of mutually beneficial 
cooperation. 

This integrity is cultural. World civilization 
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owes much to the centuries of creative work by 
European masters in all spheres of culture. Truly 
invaluable discoveries in science were made in 
Europe, along with major advances in artistic 
understanding. 

Another factor forming Europe’s present-day in- 
tegrity is that its peoples face many common prob- 
lems and are threatened by common dangers, such 
as the ecological problem, which can be solved 
only through joint efforts, and, first and foremost, 
the threat of war, which can be eliminated only 
collectively. 

Awareness of Europe's integrity, of its common 
problems, has also determined our approach to 
elaborating a peace programme for Europe. 
Actually it is very simple. But this simplicity also 
gives it its complex, yet promising nature. 

Ensuring peace in Europe first of all requires that 
the continent be freed of weapons of mass 
destruction, both nuclear and chemical, followed 
by a substantial reduction in the quantity of 
conventional armaments to a level of reason- 
able sufficiency for defensive purposes. 

It seems rather obvious that eventually the mil- 
itary alliances confronting each other in Europe 
will have to be disbanded and the troops stationed 
in the territories of other countries will have to go 
home. 

The realization of the idea of a European home 
also presupposes broad development of peaceful 
and mutually beneficial cooperation in all 
spheres. As we see it, European cooperation as 
well as bilateral East-West cooperation on the 
continent are still in their infancy. Perestroika in the 
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Soviet Union creates a good basis for a quest in 
that direction. This applies also to the economy 
(e.g., the establishment of more and more joint 
economic ventures), to culture, to science and 
other spheres of life. 

| would also like to stress that we stand for the 
development of European cooperation in the hu- 
manitarian sphere as well. For example, we have 
proposed holding a conference in Moscow on 
humanitarian issues. Some people are skeptical, 
suspecting that it is some sort of a trick. But we are 
solely motivated by an honest desire to advance in 
this direction, too. In doing so, it is only reasonable 
to proceed from humanism and not confrontation. 

So, the Soviet Union proposes to Western 
Europe security and cooperation with a reduction 
of armaments for the sake of peace and develop- 
ment in Europe and the rest of the world. This is an 
integral part of our programme. 


For peace and With regard to Asia, the 
cooperation in Political Report of the 
Asia CPSU Central Committee 

to the 27th Party Congress 

says: “The significance of 
the Asian and Pacific direction is growing... 
Here it is necessary, without postponement, to 
search for the relevant solutions and_ paths. 
Evidently, it is expedient to begin with the coordi- 
nation and then the pooling of efforts in the inter- 
ests of a political settlement of painful problems so 
as, in parallel, on that basis to at least take the edge 
off the military confrontation in various parts of 
Asia and stabilize the situation there.” 
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In accordance with this guideline, in late April 
1986 the Soviet government issued a statement 
containing important propositions concerning the 
strengthening of peace in the Asia-Pacific region. 

“The Soviet government,” says the statement, 
“believes that in spite of differences in political 
systems, ideologies and world outlooks, the peo- 
ples of the Asia-Pacific region are bound together 
by common vital interests. With the growing inter- 
dependence of states, it is many times more dif- 
ficult, if not altogether impossible, for them to 
solve the problems confronting them either alone 
or by isolated groups; for this purpose it is neces- 
sary to pool the constructive efforts of all the states 
in the region whatever their socio-political 
systems.” 

The Soviet programme to ensure security in Asia 
was elaborated on and complemented in speeches 
made by Mikhail Gorbachev in Vladivostok in July 
1986, in India in November 1986, and in an inter- 
view granted to the Indonesian newspaper 
Merdeka in July 1987, and in a number of other 
speeches made in 1988. The essence of this 
programme—a programme having long-term 
goals—is to bring together all the countries and 
peoples in the region for a joint quest, for equal 
cooperation. 

In the final analysis, the long-term goals for Asia 
are the same as those for Europe: freeing Asia from 
weapons of mass destruction; arms reduction; and 
disbandment of military-political alliances. The 
withdrawal of troops from the territories of other 
countries and the renunciation of foreign bases is 
particularly important for Asia. 
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Also of overriding importance for Asia is the 
question of equitable, mutually beneficial and 
stable commercial and economic, scientific and 
technological and cultural cooperation. Coopera- 
tion could be beneficially conducted in many areas, 
for example, in the development of productive 
forces and personnel training; in the application of 
new sources of energy, perfection of transportation 
and communication; in finding new forms of com- 
mercial and economic and financial cooperation 
with due regard for the interests of the region's 
developing countries; in the exchange of scientific 
and scientific-technical information; in the elabo- 
ration of environmental-protection measures and 
measures for the rational use of the resources of the 
seas and oceans, in mutually beneficial space ex- 
ploration for peaceful purposes; and in joint work in 
the sphere of medicine and public health to combat 
natural disasters, etc. 

Understandably, such tremendous tasks require 
collective efforts to prepare and realize large-scale 
and long-term projects. The ideas we have with 
regard to these tasks could be discussed within the 
framework of the existing mechanisms of the 
United Nations, in particular the UN Economic and 
Social Commission for Asia and the Pacific. 

The Soviet Union proposes developing bilateral 
and multilateral consultations among the countries 
in the region and working for a settlement of 
controversial issues, for better mutual understand- 
ing and greater confidence. In the long run it 
would be expedient to endeavour to create the 
prerequisites for holding an all-Asian forum to 
search jointly for constructive solutions. 
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All these projects and broad, equitable and 
mutually beneficial cooperation among the states 
in the region regardless of their social systems 
accord with the interests of all nations and will 
promote a restructuring of international relations 
on an equal, democratic basis. 

Being a major Asian and Pacific power, the 
Soviet Union is naturally interested in the solution 
of this task. Moreover, the accelerated develop- 
ment that has started in Soviet Asia and the Soviet 
Far East makes it important for our country to take 
a more active part in the international division of 
labour, in commercial-economic and _ scientific- 
technical cooperation with Asian and Pacific 
countries. 


Universal security As | said earlier, the Soviet 


means security Union's programme of 
through common action was_ elaborated 
efforts with the active particip- 


ation of our allies and with 
due regard for the opinion of the developing 
countries and for the views of our partners in the 
West. At this point it should be stressed that the 
Soviet Union is not thinking of realizing this pro- 
gramme alone or through the efforts of a group of 
countries, however large. 

Accordingly, the USSR is oriented in this to- 
wards the broadest possible interaction with all 
countries. Interaction in solving the problems of 
disarmament. Hence our ideas about the need to 
step up the role of international forums, particularly 
of the Conference on Disarmament in Geneva. We 
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support its functioning on an all-year-round basis 
with two intervals. On the whole, it is necessary to 
establish an optimal balance between bilateral and 
multilateral talks on disarmament. What we need 
here is not opposition, but the principle of mutual 
complementing and mutual enrichment. As we see 
it, the Geneva Conference on Disarmament could 
ultimately become a permanent universal body for 
talks on disarmament. 

We stand for interaction in resolving regional 
conflicts. That is why the Soviet Union has been 
pressing hard for the convocation of international 
conferences on the Middle East and on the Cyprus 
issue. That is why it supports the collective efforts 
of the countries of South-East Asia and the 
ASEAN countries to settle the Kampuchean prob- 
lem, the activities of the Contadora Group and the 
Support Group for solving the problems of Central 
America, and the Guatemala peace accord signed 
by Central American countries. That is why our 
country backs the efforts of the frontline and other 
African countries to find a political settlement to 
the problems of southern Africa. 

And the Soviet Union certainly attaches enor- 
mous importance to the activities of the United 
Nations—that international organization § called 
upon to serve the cause of peace. 

Mikhail Gorbachev in his speech at the session 
of the General Assembly, the parliament of nations, 
said on December 7, 1988: “It seems to us that states 
should reconsider their attitude towards such a 
unique instrument as the United Nations, without 
which world politics is inconceivable... 

“The United Nations embodies, as it were, the 
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interests of different states. It is the only organiz- 
ation which can channel their efforts—bilateral, 
regional, and comprehensive—in one and the same 
direction. 

“Fresh opportunities are opening before it in all 
the spheres within its competence: military, poli- 
tical, economic, scientific and technical, ecological 
and humanitarian.” 

The Soviet leadership is of the opinion that the 
effectiveness of the system of collective security 
will be in direct proportion to that of the function- 
ing of the United Nations, of its Security Council, 
and of other international institutions and mechan- 
isms. This means that the authority and role of the 
United Nations definitely need to be enhanced. 
The Soviet Union is ready and willing to act in this 
direction. 

... Such, in broad outline, are the basic elements 
and essence of our country’s foreign-policy pro- 
gramme. The reader will see that our intentions 
fully accord with our new foreign policy concept, 
the concept envisaging the restructuring of foreign 
policy with due regard for the requirements and 
conditions of the late 20th century. 
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Thus the restructuring of Soviet foreign policy, 
of the CPSU’s international activities has affected 
the conceptual as well as, so to speak, the pro- 
grammatic aspect. Moreover, restructuring has 
also signified a substantially closer unity of 
word and deed in the international arena. 

It cannot be said that before the advent of 
perestroika there was no such unity, but deviations 
from this principle did sometimes happen. For 
example, the advancement of new ideas was not 
always accompanied by concrete and appropriate 
international legal and diplomatic actions. And 
there were cases when demands to search for new 
approaches and solutions failed to be carried for- 
ward in actions. 

In keeping with the decisions of the April 1985 
Plenary Meeting of the CPSU Central Committee, 
the situation here began to change. The new con- 
cepts worked out were quick, as was shown in the 
preceding chapter, to find reflection in new pro- 
grammes of action. In their turn, these programmes 
immediately manifested themselves in the practice 
of Soviet diplomacy. A brief account of the dy- 
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namics of Soviet initiatives undertaken after the 
April Plenary Meeting will make this clear. 


To eliminate To begin with, the April 
nuclear weapons 1985 Plenary Meeting of 

the CPSU Central Com- 

mittee was held at a time 

when, although Soviet- 
American talks on nuclear and space weapons had 
started in Geneva, the United States continued to 
deploy medium-range nuclear missiles in Europe. 
The Soviet Union took retaliatory measures. The 
situation was highly contradictory: the talks and 
the arms race were hardly compatible; the missile 
deployment threatened to undermine the talks. So 
as early as April 7, 1985, the Soviet leadership 
declared that it would introduce a moratorium on 
the deployment of its medium-range missiles and 
suspend other retaliatory measures in Europe. 
Subsequent to that in early October, the USSR 
announced that it had unilaterally reduced the 
number of its medium-range missiles to the level 
that existed when the Americans began to deploy 
their Pershing and cruise missiles. 

The second step of fundamental importance was 
undertaken in the summer of 1985. On July 30 
Mikhail Gorbachev issued a statement announcing 
that the Soviet Union had decided to adopt a 
unilateral moratorium on all nuclear explosions 
beginning on August 6, i.e., the day of the 40th 
anniversary of the atomic bombing of Hiroshima. 
The moratorium lasted altogether 18 months. It 
was a significant addition to such Soviet unilateral 
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steps taken earlier as the pledge not to be the first 
to use nuclear weapons and not to launch anti- 
satellite weapons into space (a pledge still adhered 
to despite the fact that the United States is ex- 
perimenting with space weapons). 

“In conditions of unabating tension in the 
international situation this was not an easy deci- 
sion for us to make,’ Mikhail Gorbachev said 
subsequently. “If you like, this step required both 
an awareness of the responsibility resting on the 
governments of nuclear powers, and the necessary 
political will.” 

Unfortunately, the United States continued tts 
nuclear explosions in spite of repeated and per- 
sistent invitations from the Soviet Union and from 
leaders of neutral and non-aligned countries and 
from world opinion to join the moratorium. The 
USSR continued to work for their stoppage, calling 
for bilateral or multilateral talks to be held on the 
issue, even after it was compelled to resume tests 
in view of the intense US activities in that sphere. 
To this it should be added that after the signing of 
the SALT-1 and SALT-2 treaties the USSR dis- 
mantled 616 missile launchers and bombers (as 
opposed to 290 by the United States). Moreover, 
after SALT-2 the Soviet Union dismantled 84 
intercontinental ballistic missile launchers while 
the United States retained all of such launchers. 

Understandably, we cannot afford to disarm uni- 
laterally, although such a move would probably 
please some people tremendously. We shall sa- 
feguard our security on the basis of common sense. 
Our principle and guideline is not one of missile for 
missile, but of more security against 
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attempts to undermine it. Hence our unilateral 
steps. 

But these steps were only the first echelon of 
concrete Soviet actions to lower the level of the 
nuclear threat and bring about disarmament. 
Following the publication of Mikhail Gorbachev's 
Statement of January 15, 1986, our delegation at 
the Geneva talks made a number of concrete prop- 
osals aimed at achieving progress in the issue of 
reducing nuclear armaments and ensuring a 
nuclear-free outer space. It is hardly necessary to 
give the details of these proposals here—we have 
readjusted them a number of times specifically to 
take the US position into account. But that did not 
promote progress. What was needed were resolute, 
energetic, effective steps capable of changing the 
course of events. 

On October 11-12, 1986, on the initiative of the 
Soviet side, Mikhail Gorbachev and Ronald 
Reagan met in Reykjavik. On the basis of proposals 
made by Mikhail Gorbachev and as a result of 
energetic discussions in the Icelandic capital, the 
two leaders managed to reach agreement on the 
following questions: 

— ona 50 per cent reduction of strategic of- 
fensive armaments over the next five years (in 
keeping with an idea voiced by Ronald Reagan in 
the course of the meeting), and on their total 
elimination over the following five years; 

—on the elimination of intermediate-range 
nuclear missiles in Europe and the limitation of 
Soviet missiles of the same type in Asia to no more 
than 100 warheads, with the United States having 
the right to keep an equal number of such missiles 
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on its territory. The Soviet Union agreed not to take 
account of the nuclear weapons of Britain and 
France; it did so for the sake of reaching accord. 

But the accord reached on these two questions 
failed to be turned into an official mutually binding 
agreement. Why? Because the United States em- 
phatically refused to guarantee its observance of 
the ABM Treaty and insisted on going ahead with 
the full implementation of its “Star Wars” 
programme. 

We believe that in the event of such a radical 
step as the elimination of nuclear weapons, both 
sides must feel secure that neither will try to cheat 
and gain superiority by some new means. That is 
why the USSR proposed strict observance of the 
ABM Treaty for a period of ten years, i.e., to pledge 
not to carry out tests of space-weapon systems in 
outer space, not to scrap the ABM Treaty, and at 
the end of the 10-year period to hold negotiations 
to determine what is to be done next. The United 
States, however, refused to agree to that com- 
pletely reasonable compromise. 

Thus the second summit was not as successful 
as it could have been. “And still Reykjavik marked 
a turning-point in world history. It tangibly dem- 
onstrated that the world situation could be im- 
proved. A quantitatively new situation emerged. 
No one can act in the way he acted before... 
Reykjavik mapped out a route by which human- 
kind can regain the immortality...’’* 

After Reykjavik, in the course of 1987, the Soviet 


* Mikhail Gorbachev, Perestroika. New Thinking for Our 
Country and the World, Harper and Row Publishers, N.Y., 1987, 
p. 240. 
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Union made a number of proposals at the Geneva 
talks aimed at realizing the accords reached in the 
Icelandic capital. The Soviet Foreign Minister and 
the US Secretary of State met five times during that 
period. In a bid to come to an understanding, the 
USSR more than once readjusted its position, 
taking into account the concerns of the United 
States and world opinion as well. Compromise 
solutions to a number of issues were also sug- 
gested by the American side. In short, the work 
was difficult and arduous, but on the whole 
fruitful. 

The first, it can be said, interim result of that 
work was the Soviet-American accord on starting 
full-scale negotiations with the ultimate aim of 
ensuring a total ban on nuclear tests. Those ne- 
gotiations got under way in November 1987. 

Further contacts and consultations led to a third 
summit—this time a successful one—in Wash- 
ington in November 1987. During it the Treaty on 
the Elimination of Intermediate-Range and 
Shorter-Range Missiles was signed. 

This Treaty was ratified during the fourth Soviet- 
American summit in Moscow in late May-early 
June, 1988. Although this meeting was a natural 
continuation of the preceding summits, in many 
ways it bore a special, more weighty character. 

The main thing was that the dialogue which had 
begun earlier was not only continued in Moscow, 
but also broadened. It embraced all the funda- 
mental questions of world politics and bilateral 
relations. 

The fourth summit culminated in the ratification 
of the INF Treaty. It was not simply a formal act. 
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For the first time in human history the beginning of 
the process of eliminating nuclear weapons was 
codified in a legal document. Practical steps started 
being taken in this direction from August 1, 1988. 
A truly new period in the history of international 
relations has opened up. 

In addition, the fourth Soviet-American summit 
was marked by progress in other areas of the 
disarmament problem, first and foremost concern- 
ing strategic offensive armaments. True, not all the 
Soviet side’s goals have been attained. We believe 
that more could have been done. Nevertheless, we 
should not underestimate what has been achieved. 
A step was made towards a treaty on a 50-per-cent 
cut in strategic offensive armaments provided the 
ABM Treaty remained in force for a specified 
period. After the Moscow summit the Soviet del- 
egation in Geneva was instructed to do everything 
in their power to facilitate the speedy conclusion of 
such a treaty. 

At the time of writing, this work in Geneva has 
only just been started. But without diminishing the 
importance of the efforts of the other side, one can 
say that Soviet diplomacy is bearing fruit. It must 
also be added that the Soviet Union will intensify 
its efforts in this field. 


Chemical Bilateral Soviet-American 
weapons: prob- talks continue to consider 
lems of control the problems of reducing 


nuclear arms race. Another 
long-standing concern of 
the international community is chemical weapons. 
Their prohibition and destruction, and the dismant- 
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ling of the production capacities which build them, 
are also debated at the world Conference on 
Disarmament in Geneva. In this area too, in the 
course of 1986-1987, the Soviet Union, acting 
together with other socialist countries as well as 
with those non-aligned and capitalist states that 
are also seeking a solution to this problem, took 
new constructive steps. 

The Soviet Union has conducted a series of 
useful consultations with the United States on 
issues concerning chemical weapons, their pro- 
hibition and destruction. The countries of the 
socialist Community supported Great Britain’s 
compromise proposals on a number of issues con- 
cerning chemical weapons. in late November 
1986, at the new round of talks in Geneva on 
banning chemical weapons, the Soviet delegation 
put forward new ideas on the issue which had up 
till then been a stumbling-block—the issue of 
measures to prevent the production of chemical 
weapons for commercial purposes. It was prop- 
osed to establish strict regimes for the production 
of four categories of chemicals that serve as a base 
for manufacturing chemical weapons. In 1986- 
1988 concrete proposals were put forward on the 
strictest measures of international control to 
guarantee the observance of the provisions of a 
future convention on the prohibition and destruc- 
tion of chemical weapons by all its signatories. We 
expressed readiness to establish full and com- 
prehensive control, including on-site inspection. 

Special emphasis Is to be placed on the prob- 
lem of verification—not only in connection with 
chemical disarmament but with the process of 
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disarmament in general. It has indeed long played a 
substantial role in our talks with the West. 
Although the West portrays the situation as if the 
Soviet Union was opposed to verification, let's 
take a look at how things really stand. 

Before 1985-1986 our attitude towards verifi- 
cation measures that would concern Soviet ter- 
ritory was restrained, although we had no objec- 
tions to limited measures of that sort. But in view 
of our new thinking and of our new approach to 
disarmament as a whole, we have changed our 
positions on this issue. Mikhail Gorbachev's 
Statement of January 15, 1986 said: ‘‘We declare 
unequivocally that for us verification is not a prob- 
lem.” And the Political Report of the CPSU Central 
Committee to the 27th Party Congress points out 
that our country attaches special significance to 
the problem of verification. “’... The USSR,” it says, 
“is open to verification, ... we are interested in it as 
much as anybody else. All-embracing verification 
of the strictest sort is perhaps the key element of 
the disarmament process. The essence of the 
matter, in our opinion, is that there can be no 
disarmament without verification and that 
verification without disarmament makes no 
sense.” 

On the one hand, this explicit formulation of the 
question paved the way for reaching an under- 
standing; on the other, it exposed the essence of 
the manoeuvres of certain forces in the West that 
advanced very far-reaching proposals on verifi- 
cation in the hope that we would find them unac- 
ceptable. They were obviously speculating on the 
“intractability” of Moscow, while on the sly trying 
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to sabotage the process of disarmament. But the 
trick ended up in fiasco. Let me give you an 
example. 

During the talks on chemical disarmament the 
United States proposed that in the event of one 
side suspecting the other of violating the treaty it 
could demand a verification inspection. The pro- 
posal put no limits on the number of such inspec- 
tions. The Soviet side initially objected to the last 
part of the proposal. Later we advanced our own 
version, which, far from limiting the number of 
inspections, proposed that they be compulsory. At 
that, the United States did an about-face and 
questioned if that was not going too far... 

A similar situation could be observed at the talks 
on intermediate-range and shorter-range missiles, 
where the United States withdrew its proposals on 
verification as soon as we agreed to them. The US 
press admitted that those proposals had been ad- 
vanced precisely in the hope that we would reject 
them. 

Thus the Soviet side will not make the 
problem of verification a stumbling-block at 
the disarmament talks. 


On the fate As soon as the possibility 
of conventional emerged of concluding 
weapons agreements on the reduc- 


tion of nuclear weapons, 
many in the West began to 
declare frantically: ““How can that be? Nuclear 
weapons are being reduced while conventional 
ones remain. Doesn't the overwhelming superiority 
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of the East in such weapons present a deadly threat 
to the West? We've got to ‘catch up’ at once”. 

This is a gross exaggeration. In the first place, 
the East has never had an “overwhelming super- 
iority’’ and does not have now. There is an imbal- 
ance in different types of weapons, with one side 
having more of one type, and the other having 
more of another type. Many prominent Western 
experts now admit individually or collectively that 
talk about the East having a “superiority” is, to say 
the least, an exaggeration. 

But that is not really the point. The USSR, 
together with other countries of the socialist com- 
munity, has long been pressing for a reduction in 
conventional weapons. Talks have been going on 
in Vienna on this issue and on the reduction of 
troops in Central Europe for nearly two decades 
now. But, although the socialist countries have 
more than once shown a willingness to compro- 
mise, the West's positions have remained 
unchanged. 

Mikhail Gorbachev's Statement of January 15, 
1986 points out: “In addition to eliminating 
weapons of mass destruction from the arsenals of 
states, the Soviet Union proposes that conven- 
tional weapons and armed forces become subject 
to agreed-upon reductions.’ This document refers 
primarily to the aforementioned Vienna talks. Not 
long after it was issued, however, the Warsaw 
Treaty countries, after relevant consultations, 
came up with new and far more comprehensive 
proposals. 

In| June 1986 the Political Consultative 
Committee of the Warsaw Treaty Member States 
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held a session in Budapest. It put forward a poli- 
tical initiative of fundamental importance: addres- 
sing the NATO member states and all European 
countries, it proposed a concrete programme for 
the reduction of armed forces and conventional 
weapons in Europe. 

The essence of this programme is to reduce the 
armed forces and armaments of the European 
states, first and foremost of the member countries 
of the two military-political alliances, first by 
100,000-150,000 men on each side, and then, 
sometime in the early 1990s, by approximately 25 
per cent of present-day levels. Such a move would 
reduce the troop strength of the confronting 
groupings of armed forces in Europe by more than 
one million. Accordingly, the quantity of arma- 
ments, including nuclear ones, would be reduced 
as well. 

The socialist countries’ proposals formulated in 
Budapest have a number of important features. 

First, the proposed measures to reduce armed 
forces and conventional weapons cover the whole 
of Europe—from the Atlantic to the Urals. 

Second, it is proposed that the military units 
and formations of the two sides subject to reduc- 
tion should not be restationed in their national 
territories, but should be disbanded and demobi- 
lized. The respective conventional weapons would 
either be stored in the respective national territories 
or destroyed. The nuclear weapons belonging to 
the military units and formations which are being 
reduced would be destroyed. 

Third, the Warsaw Treaty countries’ proposals 
on arms reduction would considerably enhance 
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military-strategic stability and ensure a balance of 
forces at every stage of the reduction. Thus at the 
first stage it is proposed to effect a substantial cut 
in attack aircraft and, accordingly, to reduce those 
types of armaments in which imbalances exist 
between the two sides on account of differences in 
the quantity, structure and numerical strength of 
their divisions and armaments. 

Fourth, it is proposed to complement the reduc- 
tion of armed forces and conventional weapons in 
Europe with adequate measures of verification of 
this process as well as the number of troops re- 
maining after reduction, and also with new 
confidence-building measures. 

The proposal suggests that verification could be 
conducted by an international body made up of 
representatives from the Warsaw Treaty and NATO 
countries, and those from the other European 
states concerned. Suggested verification measures 
include on-site inspection and the setting up of 
monitoring posts at railway stations, ports and 
airports. 

The May 1987 meeting of the Political 
Consultative Committee of the Warsaw Treaty 
Member States held in Berlin made a significant 
addition to the Budapest proposals. The meeting 
can be said to have given a concrete answer to 
some of the questions that were being actively 
discussed in the West, including in some public 
circles close to us. Here are the issues concerned: 

— the question of the “asymmetry” of certain 
types of armed forces existing between NATO and 
the Warsaw Treaty Organization; 

— the question of the military doctrines of the 
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two sides, which are bound to evolve as arms 
reductions begin; 

— the question of possible measures to reduce 
the danger of a surprise attack and lessen the 
offensive capabilities of the two sides. 

The Berlin meeting of the Political Consultative 
Committee of the Warsaw Treaty Organization 
gave concrete ideas and proposals to all those 
questions. 

It was emphasized that the process of lowering 
the level of military confrontation in Europe should 
be continuous and should ensure a balance of 
forces at as low a level as possible at every stage. 
In view of the present ‘‘asymmetry’’ of armed 
forces in Europe, the participants in the Berlin 
session expressed readiness to eliminate, in the 
course of the reduction, inequalities in those areas 
where one side is ahead, and not build up 
the forces of the side lagging behind. It was further 
pointed out that the process of reducing troops 
and armaments should be accompanied by cor- 
responding cuts in the military expenditures of 
states. Finally, support was expressed for all the 
proposals of the socialist countries—especially for 
those of the German Democratic Republic, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Bulgaria and Romania— 
concerning the relaxation of the military confron- 
tation and the strengthening of security in specific 
regions of Europe. 

In a bid to speed up progress towards starting 
talks on conventional armaments, the Berlin meet- 
ing proposed holding a meeting of the Foreign 
Ministers of the states that participated in the 
Helsinki Conference. The meeting could decide on 
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beginning full-scale talks on all problems of reduc- 
ing armed forces and conventional weapons as 
well as tactical nuclear weapons and finalize these 
talks; decide on measures to lower the level of 
military confrontation and eliminate the threat of a 
surprise attack; and on the withdrawal of offensive 
armaments from the area of direct contact of the 
two military alliances. 

The document on the military doctrine of 
the Warsaw Treaty Member States adopted 
by the Berlin meeting is of fundamental impor- 
tance. First, because it applies the new thinking to 
military strategy. The military doctrine of the 
Warsaw Treaty Organization is fully subordinated 
to the task fo preventing war, both nuclear and 
conventional. Second, because it affirms the prin- 
ciple of reasonable adequacy in defence policy, 
which essentially means to have no more arms 
than necessary for defence, for repelling possible 
aggression. In our view, the armed forces of the 
two sides must be reduced to a level sufficient for 
defence, but at which neither of them would be 
able to mount a surprise attack against the other 
side or to launch offensive operations altogether. 
Third, because the document formulates in six 
paragraphs the basic goals that the Warsaw Treaty 
countries, proceeding from their doctrine, seek to 
achieve in the world arena. 

The Warsaw Treaty Organization has proposed 
to NATO that consultations be held for the purpose 
of, first, comparing the military doctrines of the two 
alliances, analyzing their character and jointly con- 
sidering the trends of their further evolution; and, 
second, for the purpose of examining the imbal- 
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ances and “asymmetry” in certain types of arma- 
ments and armed forces, and jointly searching for 
ways to eliminate them with the understanding 
that necessary reductions will lead to the establish- 
ment of lower and lower levels. 

As was previously the case with the Budapest 
proposals, those made in Berlin were also left 
unanswered by the West. One of the reasons for 
this was that the NATO countries themselves had 
failed to reach an agreement on the question of the 
concept of conventional armaments reduction (nor 
had such an agreement been reached at the time 
when this work was being completed). 

The questions put forward in Berlin continued to 
be broadly discussed both in Europe and outside it. 
Different opinions, sometimes mutually exclusive, 
were expressed. But they mostly were serious, 
constructive ideas. 

For their part, the Warsaw Treaty member states 
continued to study the problems of European se- 
curity. These studies culminated in the statement 
by these countries on talks on the reduction of 
armed forces and conventional armaments in 
Europe adopted at the next session of the Political 
Consultative Committee held in Warsaw on July 
15-16, 1988. 

This Statement contains a detailed plan, a con- 
cept of the talks which should begin after the 
Vienna meeting of the countries participating in the 
Helsinki Conference on Security and Cooperation 
in Europe is completed. The basic ideas of the 
document are as follows: 

— the ultimate aim of the first stage of the talks 
on the reduction of armed forces and conventional 
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armaments in Europe should be to reach approxi- 
mately equal (balanced) collective levels in the 
number of troops and conventional armaments of 
the member states of the two military-political 
blocs. These levels should be lower than those 
maintained by either side today; 

— as a first step in this direction, imbalances 
and assymetries in individual types of conventional 
armaments and armed forces should be eliminated 
in both blocs. This should be accomplished by 
disbanding a specific number of military units, and 
by either eliminating their military hardware or 
handing it over to be used for peaceful purposes; 

— at the next stage, the armed forces of both 
sides should be reduced by roughly 25 per cent; 

— at the third stage, the armed forces and con- 
ventional armaments should be further reduced 
and the armed forces of both sides should be made 
strictly defensive; 

— after the agreement comes into force, all the 
parties should undertake an obligation not to build 
up their armed forces or conventional armaments in 
the territories where no reductions have been made 
during the initial stages; 

— various measures should be carried out si-. 
multaneously to preclude a sudden attack, for in- 
stance, to create corridors along the line of contact 
of two military-political blocs with a reduced level 
of armaments; 

— finally, an effective system should be created 
to check the initial information on the armed forces 
and conventional armaments of the different sides, 
and to verify the fulfilment of the obligations 
undertaken. 
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{t would be no exaggeration to say that the 
Warsaw proposals have aroused tremendous inter- 
est. Although there is still no official answer from 
NATO, representatives of this bloc’s member 
countries openly declare that the proposals of the 
East in many respects coincide with the ideas of 
the West. So the fundamental questions of improv- 
ing the military and political situation in Europe, 
placed on the agenda with all due responsibility, 
are to be tackled as soon as possible. 

A new stimulus for such a review was provided 
by Soviet decisions. They were made unilaterally 
and outside the framework of the conventional 
arms talks, and took the West virtually by surprise. 
Announced by Mikhail Gorbachev at the UN 
General Assembly on December 7, 1988, these 
decisions called for substantial cuts in the Soviet 
Armed Forces. 

In the next two years, 1989-1990, their numeric 
strength is to decrease by half a million. This is to 
be accompanied by significant cuts in conven- 
tional arms as well. Specifically, the Soviet forces 
stationed in the European part of the USSR and in 
the territory of Soviet allies are to be reduced by 
10,000 tanks, 8,500 artillery pieces and 800 
combat aircraft. 

By 1991 six armoured divisions will have been 
withdrawn from the German Democratic Republic, 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary in agreement with 
their governments. They will later be disbanded. 
Assault-landing units and some others, including 
assault-crossing support units, along with their 
combat materiel and equipment are also to leave. 

All forces which remain will be reorganized and 
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their structure changed in such a manner that, once 
the tanks have been removed, they will become 
unmistakably defensive. 

And finally, during the same two-year period the 
forces in the Asian part of the USSR will also be 
reduced. In agreement with the government of 
Mongolia, a substantial part of the Soviet forces 
stationed there will return home. 

It is important to note here that all this is not 
simply a matter of decreasing the size of the Soviet 
Armed Forces, but a major step towards reorganiz- 
ing them in full conformity with the principle 
of reasonable sufficiency for non- offensive, defence 
purposes. 

Before concluding this section on the initiatives 
of the Soviet Union and its allies in the field of 
disarmament, | would like to point out that in 
1986-1988 the USSR also advanced concrete pro- 
posals on the basic problems of military detente in 
the Asia-Pacific region, in the Indian Ocean, in the 
Mediterranean Sea and in Northern Europe. At the 
same time we supported the positive ideas of other 
countries, e.g., those concerning the setting up of 
nuclear-free zones in Northern Europe, in the 
Balkans, on the Iberian Peninsula, in the South 
Pacific, in Africa, etc. 


The political, While | do not have space 
economic and here to give a detailed list 
humanitarian of the proposals made by 
aspects the Soviet Union (or co- 


authored by it together 
with socialist or other states) on other aspects of 
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the programme for establishing a comprehensive 
system of international security, | do feel it neces- 
sary to elucidate, if only in brief, a number of 
proposals of a political nature advanced by the 
USSR in 1986-1987. These proposals envisaged, 
for one thing, the settlement of existing conflicts 
through negotiations, with strict respect for the 
rights, interests and sovereignty of all countries, 
and for the right of every people to decide its future 
independently. For example, new ideas were put 
forward concerning: 

— a just settlement of the conflict in the Middle 
East by convening an international conference to 
be attended by all the parties concerned. The 
conference would be duly prepared through a 
preparatory committee set up by the UN Security 
Council; 

— a just settlement of the Cyprus problem, 
likewise by means of an appropriate international 
conference; 

— ways to ensure security in the Mediterranean 
region. In addition to proposals of a military- 
political nature, such as the withdrawal of the 
naval fleets of the USSR and the United States 
from the Mediterranean Sea, the USSR has called 
for a conference of the states concerned to agree 
upon necessary measures; 

— ending the Iraq-lran war as soon as possible; 

— a just political settlement of the problems 
around Afghanistan; 

— prevention of international terrorism and en- 
suring the safe use of international land, air and sea 
communications. The Soviet Union is firmly con- 
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vinced that nothing can be solved by terrorism. 
This is particularly true of state terrorism, the main 
source of which is the United States. 

In the economic sphere: 

— the USSR has submitted proposals to the 
United Nations aimed at ensuring the economic 
security of states. This presupposes the exclusion 
from international practice of all forms of discrimi- 
nation and renunciation of the policy of economic 
blockades and sanctions unless these have been 
directly recommended by the world community; 

— the Soviet Union has also submitted pro- 
posals on establishing a new international eco- 
nomic order, and on ways of effecting a just settle- 
ment of the problem of debts incurred by the 
developing countries; 

— the USSR has submitted to the United 
Nations ideas for projects involving the joint efforts 
of states in the exploration and peaceful use of 
outer space. It initiated the adoption of a conven- 
tion to ensure the safety of atomic power gener- 
ation. It was proposed to cooperate with a number 
of countries in studying the problem of obtaining 
energy through thermonuclear fusion. It is cooper- 
ating with many states in the sphere of environ- 
mental protection. Our country is ready to take an 
even more active part in the solution of all global 
problems of enormous importance to the destinies 
of civilization. 

Finally, in the humanitarian sphere: 

— the Soviet Union has itself advanced pro- 
posals, and supports those submitted by other 
socialist countries and by developing nations, on 
cooperation in disseminating ideas of peace, dis- 
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armament and international security. It backs the 
activities of UNESCO and the developing countries 
aimed at ensuring a greater flow of unbiased in- 
formation and broader international contact to 
enable the world’s countries to learn more about 
one another; 

— the USSR has submitted proposals to the 
United Nations, and supported those of other 
countries, aimed at doing away with genocide and 
apartheid, banning the advocacy of fascism and all 
other forms of racial, national and religious ex- 
clusiveness, and the discrimination against people 
resulting from that; 

— the USSR, which, as already mentioned, has 
signed and ratified all UN agreements on human 
rights, favours the expansion of international 
cooperation in implementing these rights, provided 
the laws of each country are respected. East and 
West are known to differ in many ways over the 
question of the ways and means of ensuring re- 
spect for human rights and for human values in 
general. These differences are natural. They are due 
largely to the past history of the states concerned 
and to the fact that they belong to different socio- 
political systems. Nonetheless, we are convinced 
that common ground can be found on this issue. 
Most important is to understand that the problem 
of human rights, by its very essence, should not be 
made an instrument of a policy of confrontation. It 
must be realized that international cooperation in 
the humanitarian sphere must rest on respect for 
the right of each people to live under a social 
system of its own choice. The USSR’s stand at the 
Vienna meeting of the countries participating in the 
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Helsinki CSCE in 1975 has reaffirmed that our 
country is ready to engage in a business-like dis- 
cussion of the whole set of problems relating to 
this sphere; 

— the USSR is ready to cooperate in solving 
problems connected with the reunification of fam- 
ilies, international marriages, and the development 
of contacts between people and organizations; 

— the Soviet Union has advanced a number of 
proposals to enhance and search for new forms of 
cooperation in the spheres of culture, science, 
education and medicine. The Soviet Union sup- 
ports virtually all the proposals of other countries 
having the same purpose. 

Such is the outline of the initiatives we under- 
took in 1985-1987 aimed at implementing the 
programme to establish a comprehensive system of 
international security. 


A utopia or a real Thus we have a concept 
possibility? and a programme of action 
with clear goals, and have 
submitted concrete and 
practicable proposals to 
achieve these goals. But how realistic all this is 
remains a big question, for a section of the Western 
leadership is still unwilling to take a sober and 
constructive approach to our ideas and to the 
initiatives inspired by them. Does this mean that 
our efforts will not be fruitful? 
“The easiest thing is to say: maybe yes and 
maybe no,’ Mikhail Gorbachev said in the Political 
Report to the 27th Party Congress. “But history 
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denies us the right to make such predictions. We 
cannot take ‘no’ for an answer to the question: will 
mankind survive or not? We say: the progress of 
society, the life of civilization, must and will 
continue. 

“We say this not only by dint of the optimism 
that is usual for Communists, by dint of our faith in 
people’s intelligence and common sense. We are 
realists and are perfectly well aware that the two 
worlds are divided by very many things, and deeply 
divided, too. But we also see clearly that the need 
to resolve the most vital problems affecting all 
humanity must prompt them towards interaction, 
awaken humanity's heretofore unseen powers of 
self-preservation. And here is the stimulus for so- 
lutions commensurate with the realities of our 
time.” 

An important factor promoting the operation of 
this stimulus is the alignment of forces that has 
taken shape in the world arena. In principle it 
already favours the anti-war forces. And it will 
continue to change in their favour by virtue of 
objective processes and as a result of the deliberate 
efforts of all those fighting for peace and social 
progress. 

However, as the entire history of the last few 
decades has shown, this change in the alignment 
of forces is in itself not enough to solve all prob- 
lems. At the present time, for instance, the oppo- 
nents of war are somewhat preponderant on the 
political scene. Yet this is not leading to dramatic 
changes in the policies of the Western powers. 
Why? In a way because the forces of peace and 
social progress are in some respects not active 
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enough; they do not fully realize the need for closer 
coordination of action of their forces. That is why 
the documents of the 27th Congress of the CPSU 
draw attention to the significance of interaction 
in the struggle to bring about real changes in world 
affairs. 

The CPSU'’s foreign-policy strategy is aimed at 
strengthening the political and social forces en- 
deavouring to restructure the life of mankind along 
peaceful lines, the forces fighting for such a 
restructuring. 

Even this, however, is only one aspect of the 
matter. Another vital aspect consists in the follow- 
ing. Our entire programme to humanize_inter- 
national relations has the long-term goal of erad- 
icating militarism and eliminating or at least sub- 
stantially restricting neocolonialist relations. But 
this poses some questions. !s capitalism capable of 
freeing itself of militarism? Can the capitalist 
system do without neocolonialism? Finally, there is 
the question of whether awareness of the cata- 
strophic danger facing the world can enter into the 
practical policies of the Western countries. 

To be sure, these questions can ultimately only 
be answered by life itself. But we in the Soviet 
Union are deeply convinced of this: the struggle 
to implement our foreign-policy programme 
is a struggle for realistic, achievable goals, a 
struggle having real prospects. However dif- 
ficult and complicated, it can and must produce 
results. A testimony of this are the changes that 
have lately taken place in the international arena. 
What are these changes? 
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The restructuring At its 19th All-Union 


of international Conference the Party 
relations is under summed up what has been 
way done during the period of 


perestroika in the sphere 
of international policies and international relations. 
As Mikhail Gorbachev declared, ‘In answer to the 
question which is uppermost in the minds of 
Soviet people and on which they want to hear an 
assessment of the work accomplished in three 
years—whether the war danger has been pushed 
back—we can say: yes, definitely.” 

Actually, in recent years the threat of war has 
become more remote, and the process of a gradual 
reduction of confrontation has begun. This can be 
seen from the fact that the centre of gravity in 
international life has begun to shift from rigid 
confrontation to cooperation, mutual understand- 
ing and negotiations which promise concrete re- 
sults, primarily in the sphere of disarmament. For 
the first time in the history of mankind we are now 
witnessing practical talks, contacts and consul- 
tations on all the basic issues of curbing the arms 
race. As already mentioned, the Treaty on the 
Elimination of Intermediate- and Shorter-Range 
Missiles has entered into force. The first stage of 
the Stockholm Conference on military confidence 
measures has been successfully completed. The 
Vienna meeting of the countries participating in the 
Helsinki Conference has opened up a possibility 
for conducting the second stage of the Stockholm 
Conference (although it would evidently not be 
held in Stockholm) which would discuss the prob- 
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lems of deepening confidence-building measures 
and the questions of reductions in the armed forces 
and conventional armaments in Europe. The prob- 
lem of a ban on chemical weapons and their 
subsequent elimination is still being discussed in 
Geneva. Certain progress has been achieved at the 
Soviet-American consultations concerning the 
nuclear testing ban. For the first time ever, joint 
Soviet- American experiments have been conduct- 
ed on control over nuclear explosions. In a word, 
there is progress in many spheres. 


Of special importance is the active dialogue now 
under way between the West and the East. Taking 
part in this dialogue are practically all the Warsaw 
Treaty member states and the majority of other 
socialist countries on the one hand, and the NATO 
countries and many other non-socialist states from 
every continent, on the other. Here, too, we are 
now witnessing many events which have no paral- 
lels in history. For instance, for the first time our 
country has established a constant exchange of 
opinions with Australia, New Zealand, Indonesia, 
Malaysia and the countries of Latin America. This 
greatly contributes towards a change for the better 
in the international climate. 


Ludwig Feuerbach, a prominent German philo- 
sopher, once said that nothing is as important as 
human contacts. Today, at the end of the 20th 
century, these words are acquiring worldwide 
importance. 


The Geneva Agreements and the continuing 
withdrawal of the Soviet military contingent from 
Afghanistan have become an important historical 
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milestone in the political settlement of regional ~ 
conflicts, pregnant with danger for the world as a 
whole and hampering the progress of nations. The 
Geneva Agreements have noticeably promoted the 
solution of other regional problems. The Iran-Iraq 
war has come to an end. The solution of the 
Namibian problem, a process which has taken 
many years, is nearing completion. Certain prog- 
ress has also been achieved in the settlement of the 
situation around Kampuchea. The dialogue in 
Central America is also proceeding although it is 
encountering some difficulties, for which the 
United States is mostly to blame. There are some 
positive shifts in the situation in the Middle East: 
today practically all the states in the region, all the 
permanent members of the Security Council and 
the majority of states in the world are in favour of 
the convocation of an international conference. 


Certainly, these first successes in overcoming 
confrontation should not give grounds for un- 
necessary illusions. Any complacency at this point 
is dangerous. We are still a long way from a truly 
comprehensive, reliable system of security, let 
alone from a world free of violence and war. 


At the same time, however, the process of re- 
structuring international relations has _ started. 
Indications are that this process will be difficult 
and will take a long time, but it has become a 
reality. 

Mikhail Gorbachev in his speech at the session 
of the UN General Assembly said: “Forces have 
already emerged in the world that in some way 
prompt us to enter an era of peace. Nations and 
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the public at large ardently wish to see improve- 
ments. They want to learn to cooperate. 

“This trend is sometimes remarkably strong. 
What's most important, such sentiments are being 
transformed into policy.” 


IN LIEU OF CONCLUSION 


| say “in lieu of conclusion” because | feel it is 
as yet too early to come to a conclusion, for the 
major part of the road to a nuclear-free and safer 
world still stretches out before us. 

Yet there is one conclusion that can be made, if 
only because in the first chapter | asked: “Is it by 
mere chance that the positive changes in the world 
arena coincided in time with perestroika in the 
USSR?” It is my hope that | have succeeded in 
convincing the reader that it was not. 

The term ‘“‘new thinking’ has now become part 
of the world’s political lexicon. It sums up our 
approaches to the understanding and reorgani- 
zation of Our own country, as well as of inter- 
national relations. It also designates the meth- 
odology of our practical activities. Simply put, it is 
a new reality that has become a part of life out of 
acute need—the need to make a truly realistic and 
truly scientific assessment of the extremely rapid 
new processes taking place in the world; the need 
to comprehend these processes and draw conclu- 
sions from them for practical work, for practical 
policies. 

The new thinking embodies everything that is 
most interesting and valuable in world science, 
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politics and culture. It is not something exclusive, 
nor does it claim to be an absolute. 

The entrance of this new thinking into the real 
life of the world community, as | have shown, has 
become a powerful motive force: it gave rise to 
new and generally positive tendencies in inter- 
national relations. In other words, the restructuring 
process in the Soviet Union, which has stimulated 
a restructuring of our foreign policy, of its concept, 
programme and practical activities, has stimulated 
a restructuring in world politics as well. 

... At the conclusion of Mikhail Gorbachev's visit 
to India in November 1986, he and Indian Prime 
Minister Rajiv Gandhi signed the Delhi Declaration 
on Principles for a Nuclear-Weapon-Free and 
Non-Violent World. Its ten principles are: peaceful 
coexistence must become the universal norm of 
international relations; human life must be recog- 
nized as supreme; non-violence should be the 
basis of community life; understanding and trust 
must replace fear and suspicion; the right of every 
state to political and economic independence must 
be recognized and respected; resources being 
spent on armaments must be channeled towards 
social and economic development; conditions 
must be guaranteed for the individual's harmo- 
nious development; mankind's material and intel- 
lectual potential must be used to solve global 
problems; the ‘balance of terror’ must give way to 
comprehensive international security; a nuclear- 
weapon-free and non-violent world requires speci- 
fic and immediate action for disarmament. 

It is our deep conviction that these principles 
form the most comprehensive code of what is 
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really necessary for the survival of humanity, for 
humanizing international relations, for the unim- 
peded future development of the human race. 

If the new realities are consolidated and de- 
veloped, mankind will be able to enter the 21st 
century in a renewed state. There is a real chance 
that new international norms of gradual demilitari- 
zation and humanization of international relations 
will become part of its life. There is a real possibility 
that wisdom, knowledge and moral principles will 
prevail over egoistic desires and prejudices in solv- 
ing the numerous contradictions which arise in the 
world. There is also hope that every nation will be 
granted the right of a free choice. 

Under these new conditions, a state’s security 
would depend not so much on the balance of 
military potential as on political influence and the 
strict fulfilment of international obligations. We are 
confident that on this basis a universal system of 
international security can be worked out. This can 
be achieved primarily through raising the role and 
efficacy of the United Nations. 

In this renovated world the tremendous increase in 
scientific and technological potential would be used 
for the benefit of the whole of humankind to solve 
the global problems which are already long overdue. 

Free and voluntary contacts between indepen- 
dent states and nations would then reliably pro- 
mote their material and cultural enrichment and the 
strengthening of universal peace. 

Our foreign policy has always been aimed at 
achieving these noble tasks, and it will continue to 
be so. There is no doubt that everything will be 
done to make these hopes a reality. 
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